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( Continued from page 215) 


VOLUME II. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE GOVERNOR’S LEVEE. 


WILLIAMSBURG, one of the ancient Capitals of 
Virginia, was first laid out in the shape of the letter 
W, in honor of the Prince after whom it was named, 
and through whose munificence its principle orna- 
ment was first endowed. This strange and even enig- 
matical plot of the town, was however, soon abandon- 
ed for one more consonant with the natural features ol 
its admirable position. At the date of our story, it had 


assumed many of its present features, allowing for the | 


change of the seatof Government and the wear and 
tear of time. 

The houses of the gentry were principally built 
upon one great fhoroughfare, and this was then called 
the Duke of Gloucester-street—for shortness Glou- 
cester-street. Atone end, and immediately at right 
angles to it, stood, and yet stands, William and Mary 
College; and at the other, about three quarters of a 
mile distant, stood the Capitol, the ruins of which yet 
remain. 


These two great edifices at once stamped a charac- 


ter and dignity to the place; and the traveller even’ 


now, turns his head naturally, first to the one and then 
to the other, as he enters the ancient city. We have 
entered the modern Babel congregations of the mil- 
lion, and, like all other neophytes, have been deeply 
impressed with the tumultuous and thionging ideas 
and sensations which they produced, but never have 
webeen so deeply impressed as while entering for 
the first time, the scene where those old ruinous walls 
were once vocal with the eloquence of Patrick Henry, 
on the one hand, and the academic shades on the 


other, where Jefferson and Madison wandered in the 
31 








first germ of that rebellion which eventifated in, the’ 
most glorious structure of civil liberty whi e eye 
of man has ever yet looked upon. 

Strange, that the thousands who live under its be- 
nign influence—and Virginians especially—have no 
curiosity to visit this ancient cradle of our liberties. 
It lies gradually mouldering to decay, and only saved 
from utter demolition, by the noble literary insti- 
tion, which has survived alike the royal and re- 
publican capital. Long may it rear its noble head 
above the ruins which surround it, the great cone 
servator, of all that remains of Virginia’s ancient 
metropolis, as well as the stern republican principles 
which first had their growth beneath its portals. 

About the centre of Gloucester-street, two parallel 
avenues of noble trees led through a green lawn, near 
two hundred yards, to the front of the Palace: A lit- 
tle to the left of this opening, as you faced the Palace, 
stood the Episcopal Church, then just recently built. 
On the opposite side of the street, its line was again 
broken a little nearer to the Capitol, by a public 
square, in which were contained the Market-House 
and the military round tower, already alluded to as 
having been erected by Governor Spotswood. Facing 
this public square, wasa small Theatre,* and nearly 
| opposite to all these again, on the other side of the 
street, was the Hotel frequented by the gentry—and 
Burgesses, when the assembly was in session. 

The Palace was a large brick building, flanked on 
| the right and left by two smaller ones, nearly adjoin- 
ing it,one of which contained, the dormitories and 
offices connected with the culinary department, and 
appropriated exclusively by the servants—the other 
contained the Governor’s library, official departments, 
&c. &e., so that the whole of the main building was 
appropriated to the elegant and extensive hospitalities, 
at all times considered as appertaining to the Guber- 
natorial mansion in Virginia. 

It was a few days after Hall’s departure from prison, 
upon his dreary and melancholy pilgrimage, that the 
well known sound of a trumpet startled the denizens 
of the city—many of them from their early dinners. 
It proceeded from the Governor’s body guard, not yet 
visible in the city, but the enlivening blast of the bu- 
gle could be heard, from time to time, as they wound 
| along the turnings of the road—the breeze sometimes 
wafting its mellow sounds to the ear, and, at others, 
suffering them to fall faintly in thedistance as it lulled 
into a calmer mood. 

It was always a glad day to the citizens when the 





*We have undoubted authority—both traditional 
and historical—for the assertion, that a Theatre exist- 
ed at the time stated, though overlooked, if not de- 
nied, by Dunlap. 
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Governor and his family returned from his summer 
residence. Joy was visible upon the countenances of 
the portly damesand merry urchins, as they crowded 
round their respective doors, to welcome back the 
loved inmates of the Palace. Near the gate of the 
mansion, among the trees of the double avenue, stood 
along line of little girls all dressed in white, with 
flowers in their hands, waiting to strew the path of 
the ladies from the earriage to the honse. ‘They 
were pupils of a female school, of which Lady Spots- 
wood was chief patron. 

First came a company of Rangers, which had been 
detailed to escort the Governor, followed by the vete- 
ran body guard, all in full regimentals. Then his 
Excellency, with his staff, and male guests, on horse- 
back—next, the state coach with the Governor’s im- 
mediate family, and Dr. Evylin’s-carriage containing 
his daughter, alone; the rear of the cavalcade brought 
up by the family servants, in carriages and on horse- 
back, old Essex riding at their head, like a field mar- 
shal, and June bringing up the extreme rear, awfully 
earicaturing the Major’s stately equestrianism. 

The troops on duty at the capital, consisting mostly 
of Rangers—under the command of Duke Holloway, 
second to John Spotswood—were drawn up on the 
green in front of the Palace, and presented arms as 
the Governor approached; the military escort filing to 
the right and left as they entered the avenues. 


Dr. Evylin’s carriage drove on to his private resid- 
ence. which stood a little back from Gloucester-street, 
between the Church and the College, embowered in 
trees and vines, and presenting to the eye, one of the 
sweetest retreats it was possible to imagine, in the 
midst of the capital. Every thing about the premises 
gave evidenee of the ministering hand of that gentle 
and tasteful spirit, who, since the death of the Doctor’s 
lady, and even during the years of childhood, had con- 
ducted all his household affairs. ‘The good old Physi- 
cian stood at the wicket gate, almost as impatient as a 
lover, to throw his arms round the neck of his cherish- 
ed idol. Even before entering the house, they walk- 
ed hand in hand among the fast fading shrubs and 


flowers, the old man giving an account of his steward- || 


ship, during his daughter’s absence, and having a lit- 
tle history ready for each favorite plant. How these 
gentle and all-humanising, paternal and filial affec- 
tions, throw a mellow hue over such trifles as these, 
and how the heart loves to toy with them on the sur- 
face, while its profoundest depths, like a deep and si- 
lent stream, are tossed all the more for the serene 
calm above. The servants too, loved their young 
mistress, and came flocking round, dropping their rude 
curtsies and awkward bows, and asking about her 
lealth as if she had crossed the Atlantic. Each one 
expressed delight at the renovated bloom of their fa- 
vorite, and the old Doctor himself, seemed so happy 
at the change, that he became almost as puerile as any 
of them. Once more seated intheir queit parlor, El- 
Jen’s arm thrown affectionately round her father’s 


neck, we will leave her to detail all the transactions | 


of the Governor’s country establishment, while we 








| return to the Palace, where the bustle and excitement 
| of the important arrivals still continued. 

| The city was thronged with visitors, brought toge. 
_ ther by the proclamations of the Governor, inviting 
| them thither; and also by the arrival of many of the 
_ Burgesses, who came in obedience to the call of hig 
| Excellency for the assembling of their body, some. 


|| what in anticipation of their usual time of meeting. 


gentry, without distinction of party, were expected to 
call and pay their respects. 
| The Governor was very much gratified to: find that 
| his last proclamation, containing the scheme for new 
| conquests of lands, had fired either the cupidity or am. 
| bition of most of the young men of the colony; but 
| while he listened, with sparkling eye and gratified 
feelings, to the plans of his young friends, he could not 
| resist the feelings of regret which the subject brought 
| with it, for the young Secretary who had originated 
| thescheme. His eye turned anxiously to the doorat 
| each successive arrival of guests, but Hall made not 
| his appearance. He had been greatly prepossessed ir 
favor of this young man, and notwithstanding the pow- 
erful array of circumstances against him, and still re- 
_ Inaining without an effort to remove them, on the part 
_ of Hall, he was loth to give him up entirely. He still 
hoped that something would tarn up, to prove at least 
‘that he was not criminal. In these hopes, he was 
| powerfully seconded by most of the females of the 
family. Kate and Dorothea at all times expressed 
their most decided convictions, that he would yet furn 
| out to be a gentleman of untarnished name; and El- 
_len, before her departure from the country seat, could 
| brook no suspicions of his integrity or honor. She 
| maintained openly, that there were no charges against 
him, except those brought by Harry Lee, and that she 
was ready at any time to lay as great ones at his own 
door if necessary, and, consequently, that he was not 
an unimpeached witness. 

It was expected by the young ladies that some thing 
would turn up during the evening, by which Mr. Lee 
might understand, that Hall’s case was espoused by 
them, and that they intended to carry the war home 
| to him if he continued his persecutions against their 
favourite. Only one thing prevented an open rupture 
_ between the parties. Lee was a member of the House 
| of Burgesses as before stated, and the Governor wal- 
‘ted his vote. He had consequently warned them 
| against a premature move in the matter. Those how- 
fever whoare experienced with the world, will under- 
| stand how difficult it was for him to make the ladies of 

his establishment understand any thing of political ex- 
_pediency; and his embarrassments were not lessened 
| by the consciousness that Hall had an advocate with- 
_in his own heart as powerful, if not so ingenuous @& 
Kate and Dorothea themselves. 
| Lee was among the earliest arrivals, and it may be 
| well imagined that his movements did not pass unno- 
| ticed byany of the parties just mentioned. His first 

demonstration however was in quite an unexpected 
quarter, on encountering Bernard Moore, soon after 


| 
| In the evening, a levee was held; where all the 
| 
| 
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paying his respects to the Governor and his Lady, he | 
treated him with the utmost hauteur and disdain, Not | 
a hand was extended by either party. Moore was 
quite taken by surprise, but, in a moment recollected 
his late interference in Lee’s schemes of revenge or 
justification, as the case might be. He passed on, af- 
tera mutual cold and distant bow, a smile of derision 
playing abont hig mouth in the midst of the anger -up- 
on his brow. Could he have seen Kate’s eyes flash- 
ing fire and indignation, as she witnessed the inter- 
view, he would have been truly flattered and pleased 
and, perhaps might have sought a renewal of the ex- 
periment, but he did not; he passed on, and joined 
himself with more congenial spirits than Harry Lee, 
and soon forgot that young gentleman, amidst the ani- 
mated discussion going on relative to the tramontane 
expedition. Notso with Kate, she followed with her 
eyes, the haughty young aristocrat’s movements where- 
verhewent. She was moved by strong impulses, which 
brooked no control from cold political expediency. 
She was all a woman in her feelings; and like a wo- 
man would she have acted, hal the opportunity offer- 
ed. Fortunately for her father’s interests, no occasion 
was presented fox the execution of the plans of the fe- 
male trie, these developements were destined to ful- 
filment in another quarter. Ellen Evylin was not pre- 
sent at the Levee, seeing which, Mr. Lee soon ab- 
sented himself from the party, and bent his steps to- 
ward the Doctor’s house. He rejoiced in his own 
mind, that it was so; for he now imagined, that he had 
placed the man who had interfered with his move- 
ments in the country in such a light, that Ellen must 
feel nothing but gratitude towards him for his efforts 
in the cause. Such were his anticipations as he lifted 
the knocker of the Doctor’s door—he was admitted | 
What occurred at the interview will be related in the 
text chapter. 








CHAPTER II. 


PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 


How delightfully fell the impress of all he saw 
around him upon the high, cold nature of Harry Lee? 
How his intense selfishness warmed itself by the eosy 
fire blazing in the hearth? The pictures that hung 
round the walls, too, delighted him, because they 
were many of them painted by a hand that he hoped 
tocallhis own. He stood before them in succession, 
and pleased himself to think, how the same gentle 
hand would sketch the glorious landscapes presented, 
in many aspects upon his own thousand acres. The 
sweet flowers, too, snugly stowed away from the rnde 
September blasts, in a little glass conservatory ,separat- 
ed from the room in which he was, but bya single step. 
He walked out into the green artificial summer, the 
lights of the parlor windows threw their bright rays 
all over and around, revealing a little aviary, high up 
among the green shrubbery. Henry Lee knew every 
nook and corner about the charming little dove’s nest, 
Which he intended to rob. He was like a boy climb- 





| ing a tree in search of such an odject—his head grew 
dizzy, asthe prospect of clutching the prize seemed 
just within his grasp. He walked back—the nest was 
still warm, but he had frightened the pretty songster 
away. A score of music was lying open upon the 
table, which she had evidentiy just left, in her preci- 
pitate retreat, for some of her female parapharnalia 
was lying beside it. He walked up and read the title 
of the song—it was in his brother’s own hand writing. 
Hurriedly he closed the book, and wheeled upon 
his heel to another part of the room. He picked up 
a book, lying open in a rocking chair, the face turned 
down, as if it had likewise received a share of the 
lady’s recentattention. He picked it up, and seated 
himself; the leaves fell over of themselves, as even 
they acquire habits sometimes, and there again was 
his brother’s name as the donor. It seemed as if his 
ghost was haunting him at every turn. He threw 
down the book hastily, and strode through the room 
with his head down, determined to see nothing more 
which might recall painful memories. At this mo- 
ment, the old Doctor entered, cloaked up to the neck, 
a shawl tied over his cocked hat and under his chin, 
and his thin Jegs cased in warm cloth spatterdashes, 
buttoned up close to his knee buckles. 

** Ah, good Doctor!” said Lee, advancing to meet 
him, ‘‘still administering to the sufferings of the sick 
and the afflicted? What a noble calling is yours?” 

**Yes,” said the Doctor, rather gruffly, as he took 
the proffered hand, before he seated himself over the 
blazing pine knots in the hearth. ‘Yes, it is indeeda 
noble profession, and all those should earn the crown 
of martyrdom who practise it.” 

**You surprise me, sir—I thought, if there was a 
man in the world satisfied with the lot which had 
fallen to him, it was Dr. Evylin!” 

**And so Iam; but that makes the remark I made 
none the lesstrue. Iam content tobe a martyr. KK 
is true, that Iam sometimes a little chafed, that men 
look upon our paths as if they were strewed with 
flowers.’’ 

‘*Well, Doctor, I confess that I am one who looked 
upon your profession as affording the highest gratifica- 
tion to its followers. You are alweys relieving the 
pains and sufferings of others,” 

‘No, not always; we stand by a dying patient pow- 
erless, and feeling as nothing before the great Ruler, 
who holds the destinies of man in his hands. But 
' that is not all; we are forever shouldering the troubles 
of other peop]e—always looking upon the black sha- 
dows of the picture of human life—it is impossible for 
one of my profession to be uniformly cheerful. Then, 
its dreadful responsibilities weigh down all those who 
haye any sensibility, and only such are fit to entera 
family when the hearts of all its members are laid 
bare; when the lacerated affections require to be minis- 
tered toas well as the physical suffering. One ad- 
vantage we have over other men: we see less of the 
hypocrisy of our race than they do; suffering stamps a 
solemn sincerity upon every countenance around a 
sick couch. I was called, the other night, to visit one 
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of the comedians of our little Theatre—he was very || life, very much embarrassed, and the lacy more at her 

sick, and his bedside surrounded by his brethren of | ease, but stiff and determined of purpose. The for. 

the sock and buskin in the same dresses which they || mer, at length, broke the silence. ‘*Your father, Miss 

had just worn upon the stage. Farce and Comedy || Ellen, has just been complimenting your sex in a 

sunk abashed before the Tragedy of real life. The || way, which was quite new to me; he was giving me, 

sufferer himself, though the principal comedian, was | as you entered, his professional testimony in their be. 

one of the most captious and fretful men I ever at- || half.” 

tended. The scene impressed me powerfully—yet, || «The best men are the best witnesses in such a 

somewhat of the same thing is presented to me daily. | 

The sick couch disrobes every man of his masquerad- | 

ing dress.” | testimony than ordinary men could give. He need 
“Yes,” said Lee, musing, **you have fine opportu- | not go far, Miss Evylin, for his sources of inspiration 

nities to study human nature. You see it in its un- |) on that subject.” 


i 


dress.”’ 


cause.”’ 


«True, but your father was giving me much higher 


| No,” said Ellen, quite unmoved, ‘‘only to the bed 
«‘Aye,”’ replied the Physician, ‘‘we do see it in a || side of his nearest patient.” 


state of nudity truly, andthe disrobing adds nothing to 
the beauty andsymmetry. One half of our race, at 
least, is presented in entirely different aspects from 
whai it appears toother men. The male portion ap- 
pear in new and untried lights on the sick couch.” 

«s Ah! is there then so much difference in the sexes?” 

«sAye, truly—women, in civilized countries, are 
constant inhabitants of the house, and often even of a 
single room, and sickness makes no such great change | 
in this respect to them, but there are characteristic || 
differences besides those produced by habit and oecu- 
pation—and all telling in favor of the weaker sex. 
They are much purer in heart than we are, Mr. Lee, 
much more elevated in sentiment, more patient and 


**You are invulnerable, Miss Evylin, to those wea. 
pons of our sex, usually considered so potent.” 

‘* That, now, I consider a real compliment, while 
your general staple article of the other sort, seems to 
me to belong to any body that will appropriate them 
—they are like the wind, or the atmospheric air we 
breathe, or the water we drink.”’ 

«‘Mine shall not be so wide of the mark, I assure 
you—the purpose of my visit to night was to renew the 
highest compliment which a gentleman can pay toa 
_lady. I went to the Governor’s country seat for the 
same purpose, but my object was there frustrated by 
some unfortunate occurrences, which it is needless 
now toallude to more particularly. I hope I shall find 
hopeful in suffering, with a much livelier and realiz- || you more inclined to listen to me, than I have found 
ing faith in the power and presence of an overruling || you hitherto. Always some unfortunate interruption, 
Providence. Seeing these things, it almost looks | either designed or accidental, has prevented me from 
wrong, to one of my profession, to see them excluded || laving open my whole heart to you. Is this to be the 
from active participation in more than half of all the || lucky time?” 
concerns of life. They have not yet, with all our | ‘*T will not profess to misunderstand you in any pat- 
boasted refinement and civilization, their due influ- (ticular, Mr. Lee, either with regard to the object of 

y 











ence.”’ 





‘*That is made up, Sir, by their sway over the | 
hearts of men.” | 
| Lee was immediately i and 
*¢Ah, that may do very well fora very young man to | Lee was 1 edic tely on his knees before her, 
y || made an effort to seize her hand, but she rose up onthe 


'Temple Farm. Iam, indeed, now ready and willing 
| to listen to you.” 


say, at such an age, it is boasted of and paraded as an || 


. || inste nd said, ‘*But not in th 8 . Lee, it 
excuse for our wrongs, but old men know how long it || 1" tant, and said, tin that posture, Mr. Lee, 


tay | . ° 
’ a ‘| does not become the relations which henceforth we 
lasts, especially old Physicians—it lasts a much short- || " 


. . | 18 aor . , “J 7 ‘ illi 0 
er time than the nominal honey moon.” | must bear to eachother. I professed myself willing t 
an t || hear you, and I expect to have something to say my- 
Ellen entered at this moment, and returned Lee’s || __,.. “ . atte 
ern : reer aye : '| self; and that you will be equally courteous to me; 
salutation with a cold and formal inclination of the || dis Saas the niii nite nenta ets olds dente 
head. Her lips were compressed in a way quite un- gee : Soa - 
' ar eee Prag Seer ‘ || You shock me Miss Evylin, inexpressibly, both 
natural tothem, and giving a rather harsh expression, ny the cnnmnale and Ghatterel, coum) didtieie' nies 
. ‘ ie Oo: y : 
to her usually pensive and mild countenance. Her|| ° a me but let me 
health seemed still on the mend; she walked firmly || now that ya “ hing 6-4 Pa pert te ‘3 a af 
. ala. al | j atio 
and actively to the seat which her father had just | mope ont = "ie prraed ap ps Pet “4 
vacated. She threw a beseeching glance at the || wibaks thing > cmmited Sy semnae E- ¥ : 
ae || seated himself, as had the lady. 
old gentleman as he left the room, as much as to beg }| : . : a 
; : ; me ‘Every thing Mr. Lee!” exclaimed she, putting 
him to remain and support her through the interview; | . . 
|| particular emphasis upon the words. 


but he seemed to have a sly suspicion of the subject 


about to be brought upon the tapis, and he retired—a|| ‘‘Yes Miss Evylin, every thing, why do you quer 
quizzical, and half humourous smile playing about || tion me so pointedly?” 
his mouth ashe shut the door, and gave one glance <««Because I doubted, and still doubt, whether you 


back at his daughter. will be explicit upon every thing which you have 





. , hy ; r a 
The two, thus left alone, sat for some moments with- || said and written concerning this matter. : 

. J . . . - . » 2 : . . c 

out exchanging a word—the gentleman, for oncein his || ‘The very object of my visit, is, to have just su 
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an unreserved conversation with you. I have long | 
seen that it was necessary to rip up those old matters, 
which at first Lavoided out of delicacy to you, I have 


seen that it was necessary, before we could properly | notwithstanding the oft repeated partial rebuffs 


|| with which my devotion has been rewarded, I have 
i} . . . 
|| still persevered in hopes that when the recollection of 


understand each other.”’ 

«] am allattention, sir, proceed.” 

«Since my late visitto Temple Farm, Iam more 
than ever convinced of it, excuse me therefore, if I 


I have lived but witha view to prosecute it. I have 
studied nothing but your pleasure. I have devoted 
myself to you and followed you like your own shadow, 


your first attachment had mellowed away by time, 
it would naturally glide into that strange store-house 


touch upon subjects, which I once understood were || of childish things which every memory contains, and 


forbidden in this house.”’ 
“If you allude to my engagement to your brother, 


even those of higher and grayer motive, shall prevent | | 
me from hearing you out.” 

Lee seemed surprised for amoment, at the prompt 
and unembarrassed manner in which she spoke of the 
long forbidden subject, but proceeded : 
pretend to conceal from you Miss Evylin, that I rather 


| 


| 

| 

| i 

|| just said?” 
J 

| 


**T will not | 


|| at last give place to the more matured and rational 
‘feelings of the woman.” 
you are free to speak, no mawkish feelings, or | 


**And your letters to your brother, was there noth- 
ng in any of them inconsistent, with what you have 


**Nothing, so help me heaven, so far as I can recol- 
lect.” 


‘*Mr. Lee,” said Ellen with a stern and severe ex- 


pression of countenance which he had never before 
. . | 
more than suspected the fact, which you have just | 

| 


witnessed, ‘‘ I must refresh your memory: I would 


acknowledged; at the time of its occurrence. I mean || not question your veracity, but I cannot suffer you to 


your engagement to my brother, and as long as he | | 


lived, you know that I never openly interfered or ex- || 1 


pressed those feelings which animated me as well as | 
him. (Ellen’s eye flashed fire and she could scarcely || 


restrain an indignant exclamation.) Even had he | you live, when you have read that letter.” 


lived, I cannot even yet see why my claims would not || 
have been equal to his own, unless indeed I were to || 
attribute those mercenary motives to you, from which | 
I know too well, no human being is more free. My | 
attachment was at least coeval with his own, and 
though he possessed greater powers of address, you | 

know enough of human nature, to be aware that the 

strongest passions like the deepest rivers, run the | 
most smoothly and silently. 1 was always firmly per- 1 


suaded that his love was far less deeply rooted than |) i 


my own, indeed I might have given way altogether, | 
had I not beenso firmly persuaded of the evanescent | 
nature of his. Had not you some evidence of this 
even before his death?” 

“Such as I had, or rather have, you shall see, before | 
we conclude this interview ;”’ replied Ellen, with 
compressed lips, and struggling to appear calm and || 
unmoved. ] 

“T am sure that such was the fact, I could exhibit | 
evidence of it myself, were it necessary, but we will | 
take it for granted for the present. After the sad i 
affair which deprived me of an only brother, all those I 
impediments which had so long restrained me, were || 
removed. You cannot deny that up to that time, 1) 
was governed by a scrupulous delicacy toward you || 
both.” 

Ellen again became restive, she could no longer ! 
restrain herself, and she exclaimed pointedly: «Mr. | 
Lee, recollect yourself! before that time, had you 
hot spoken to my father on the subject?” 

“True, true, I had,” replied he somewhat embarrass- 
ed, “but my offence proceeded no farther; nor was my 
suit prosecuted afterwards until I supposed your lacera- 
ted feelings had entirely recovered from the blow. 
From the time of my first unsuccessful proposal to 
you up to the time of my late visit to Temple Farm, 











go farther without convincing you that I am far better 
informed on this subject than you suppose me to be. 
You may have forgotten what you wrote then—I hope 
you have, but you will never forget it again, as long as 


Here she 


handed him Frank's last letter, and continued, “I 
hope and pray that it may soften your heart towards 
your brother, (she hastily corrected herself) towards 


,his‘memory I mean. You will find there that nota 
few of his troubles were produced by the very inter- 
| ference, which you have just so emphatically denied. 


Read it, and reflect upon it. I am sure it will move 


every generous and feeling impulse within you.” 
He took the letter with a trembling hand, and draw- 
ing the light towards him, commenced its perusal. 


| His eye dilated as he did so, while the cold perspira- 


tion gathered upon his brow and lip, and his whole 


frame shook with ill concealed excitement. Before 
} he had half finished, he turned it over and examined 


the superscription carefully—he seemed reassured 
_by ity and became rather more composed as he fin- 
| ished the remaining portion. 

‘“‘Whence did you obtain this letter, and through 
what conveyance. I see that it has no post mark.” 

«‘It matters not, Mr. Lee, how I obtained it, itis 
sufficient for me, and for you too, I suppose, that it is 
genuine. You evil not deny that it is poor Frank’s 
hand writing?’ 

‘*] will not deny that it is admirably imitated, but I 


| must know from whom you obtained it, before I grant 


that it is genuine.” . 

«Well then, I obtained it from one who had suffer- 
ed alike with him—from one who received it from his 
own hands—from one whom you have treated ina 
manner very poorly calculated to recompense your 
brother’s last and dearest friend.” 

‘*From the arch impostor Hall.’ 

‘<] did receive it from Mr. Hall, but he is noimpos- 
tor, Mr. Lee.” 

‘‘He is the veriest impostor and swindler that 
breathes. He has assumed another man’s name, has 
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swindled me, if not others, out of money—and he has || 


forged every word of that letter. There is not one 


word of truth in it, as I verily believe.” 


««Mr. Lee, I will not quarrel with you; it would nei- | 


ther become my sex nor inclination to do so ; but [ as | 
firmly believe inthe genuiness of that letter as in the 
truth and honor of its bearer, as I believe in my own 
existence. Indeed I would rather surrender my life 
than doubt either.” 

‘‘Very well, Miss Evylin, very well; the time will 
speedily come when you will repent this hasty de- 
cision. I pledge my word, before many weeks have | 
elapsed to produce such evidence of the falsity of this | 
man at least, that none can doubt. 
confront him with the real person whose name he has 
assumed for the most diabolical purposes, 
put the matter beyond all question, by the testimony 
of a disinterested witness who knew the real Hall and | 
all his family in Scotland.” 

<‘It will be time enough for me to believe it, when | 
you do so, in the mean time, let me at once and for- | 
ever close the mainsubject between us. I have already | 


said that I would no longer profess to misunderstand | 


. . | 
the motives with which you pursue me so constantly. | 
If you can establish all | 


Now, let me undeceive you : 


that you say, if you can fortify your own honor, so that | 


it will be entirely free, even from suspicion, if you 


can make out Mr. Hall the vulgar swindler that you | 


say you believe him to be, it can make no alteration | 


We can never be 
are at this moment!’’ 


in my feelings towards yourself. 
more towards each other than we 


I will not only | 


————. 
—$——— 





| ter threw herarms about his neck, and burst into tears; 
her bitter and sarcastic mood already gone. The fa. 
ther looked down upon her with untold stores of affec- 
tion beaming inhis eye, bunt still that playful smile 
lingered, ashe said, ‘So you have given that proud 
boy his quietus at last! I am glad of it, my Ellen, 
| glad of it—indeed I am!” 
| “How did you know what happened, dear father?” 
| **Oh, I knew it from the way he slammed the door, 
if I had had no other evidence, but your expression 


} about his power over me, as I entered, would have 


| been enough without that.” 
*‘Well then, go, dear father, and leave me to my 
thoughts, while you pay your respects to your friend, 


| the Governor.’’ 


but I will || 
| what report shall I make to your young friends, they 


| 


«‘Time may work wonders, Miss Evylin, as it has | 
done before; are you willing to allow me the poor | 


contingencies which it may produce.”’ 
«<T am not; because you have already satisfied me that 


you could not calmly wait its developements, even if || 


there was a possibility of any such contingencies as |, the old man, as he drew down his broad cocked hat 


you suppose—there is none. I tell you frankly, Mr. 
Lee, that I would not marry you, if there was not ano- | 
ther man in her Majesty’s Colony. Will youbelieve, 
now, that my purpose is fixed?” 

«I am answered,’—taking his hat, and standing 
in the doorway—‘‘I have only to bid you now a long 
farewell. I trust, indeed, that you may fare well in 


| 


the hands into which you seem, by some strange and | 


wayward destiny, to have fallen. Should you see me, 


or hear of me prosecuting, vigorously to punishment, 


the man whom you are so unwilling to give up, do me |, 


the justice, at least, to believe that Iam actuated by 
no motives of petty revenge against yourself. Fare- 
well—farewell!”? Exit Mr. Lee. 


*«<No, no, said Ellen, musingly, but bitterly, as she | 


heard him slam the door, 
gentle, amiable, forgiving Mr. Lee, of harboring re- 
venge against any one. Thank God! my father is no 
way in his power!” The old gentleman entered as 
his name passed her lips, having exchanged his spat- 
terdashes for black silk stockings and gold buckles, 
and all the other corresponding articles of dress befit- 


ing his presence at the Levee, late as it was. There 


no one could suspect the | 


| 
| 
| 


‘“‘And Ellen,” he called out, as she left the room, 
have doubtless missed Mr. Lee, from the saloon and 
will know full well his whereabouts.” 

She came back again, threw her arms round his 
/ neck, as she said, beseechingly, «“Make no report at 
all dear father, however much you might be amused 
at Mr. Lee’s pompous absurdities, you cannot exhibit 
him in a ridiculous light, without involving me too-- 
and [ would like every thing connected with the af- 
fair which has terminated to night, forgotten forever. 
Let Harry Lee be to us, as if he had never been. Ido 
not like to think of him, because I cannot think well 
of him; and, for the sake of one, whose memory is 
dear to me, the next thing is, not to think of him atall. 


| Do impress this upon the dear, mischievous girls at 


the Palace. Isee the smile upon your face has al- 


_ready given place to a tear, but let me kiss it away, 





| 
i 


and then a long adieu to Mr. Harry Lee. 
dear father, good night.” 
**God bless you, my child!—God bless you!’’-said 


Good night, 


over his eyes, and took his long ivory headed cane, to 
|| trudge his way to the Palace. 


CHAPTER III. 


MEETING OF THE BURGESSES. 


Tue great day at length arrived—that day, the 
events of which were to fulfil the highest hapes of the 
chivalrous and enterprising Governor of Virginia, ot 
blast them forever. The Burgesses, at the previous 
session, had refused to vote the necessary supplies; 
and should the present representatives be geverned by 
the same feelings and opinions, there was forever @ 
end of the great tramontane expedition. Very differ- 
ent means and exertions had been used this year how- 
ever, from those which preceeded the former election. 
Though the Governor was not formed by nature 80 


| much for a politician as a soldier, he was compelled 


was a mischievous smile upon his mouth, as his daugh- | 
i} 


His frank and noble nature 
was coerced to adopt those measures of policy and 
expedieney—always found inseparable from high polt- 
tical station. Governor Spotswood, soon learned, 
like all others who have trod the devious ways of poli- 


to learn by experience. 
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tics, that human nature must be dealt with, by means 
suited to its grovelling propensities. Not that we 
would insinuate, fora moment, that any improper or 
criminal influences had been used to secure the elec- 
tion of his friends—far from it. Dearly as he desired 
the fulfilment of that long thought of, and anxiously 
studied enterprise, he would have sacrificed his high- 


est hopes and aspirations, before he would have stoop- || 


edto any thing mean or unworthy to accomplish it. 
But he had taken pains to have the counties actively 


canvassed; and had, in several places, suggested the || 


most proper persons to be run by his friends, while 


no means were spared to diffuse correct information | 


among the people. After all those means had been 
used, however, the Governor was well aware, that the || 


fate of his darling hobby rested with some half dozen | | 


grave old planters, in whose hands was the balance of 
power. They were friends and followers of Mr. 
Bird, the celebrated traveller and journalist, who was, 
at the time of which we write, a member of council. 
The Governor had been closeted with him half of the 
previous night, and, up to the meeting of the House of | 


Burgesses, had received no assurances calculated to || 


allay his anxious fears. The neutrals were known to 
be under the influence of Mr. Bird; and thus, as it || 
were, he held the fate of the whole expedition in his | 
hands. 

It was known that the Governor was to make a 
speech to the Assembly, and, consequently, the town 
was thronged atan early hour. Even before day light, 
crowds were pouring into the city, insomuch, that 
long before the first meal, the taverns were full. The 


back streets and lanes, in and around the city present- || 


ed the appearance of a great camp meeting. Horses 
were tied to the fences, in continuous lines, wher- 
ever the eye could reach, while Gloucester-street, 

the Palace, Capitol, and Market greens, were filled 
withadense crowd of men. Of course, not a tithe 
of these could squeeze within the walls of the Capi- 
tol; but it mattered not, it was a great public day, and 
the Governor was to make a speech, and it was 
sufficient that they were onthe ground. As charac- 
teristic of the times, let our readers just cast their 
eyes over one of these groups collected round the tail 
ofa cart, from which was sold eatables and drinka- 
bles. The old planter, at the right extremity of the 
Semicircle, with a pewter mug in his hand, has ona 
hat which was perhaps cocked in London, but it now 
bears indubitable marks of having passed through pe- 
rils of flood and field, it is of a foxy red color, and the || 
loops by which it was held in shape being all gone, 

the brim is rolled up on each side, so as to give it the 
shovel shape in front and rear. His coat is homespun, 
and of a grey color, the flaps falling al most to his heels, | 
and containing pockets equal toa modern paia of sad- | 
dle bags. His waistcoat is made of a web with staring 








1 and his shoes are fastened with the same sort of buck- 
| les as those at the knee. 


His wife stands next him, waiting for the pewter 
mug, most patiently; on her head is a fur hat, exactly 
| such as the male sex wears in our day, with less stif- 
 iading. It is kept on her head by a shaw] tied over 
| the top and under her chin. Her dress is made of ma- 


terials which bears a striking resemblance to those of 
her husband’s waistcoat—the s 
| red figures. 








same straggling large 
The waist terminates just above the 
hips; and below, on each side, are pockets to match 
| those in her husband’s coat tail. 





The other parties 
of the group were dressed very much after the same 
| Be sneral fashion, varying somewhat perhaps with the 
_ taste of the wearer. At every corner and cross street, 
|; such a group might be seen. It mattered litfle to 
those primitive tobacco planters, of the humbler sort, 
how eloquently the Governor might discourse at the 
other end of the city—the tail of a gingerbread cart 
was their exchange, tavern, and reading room; there 
they received all the information they ever acquired. 





The next grade above them, were seated round ta- 
_ bles in the tavern, covered with bottles and glasses, 
_and there the same theme occupied their attention. 
| What strange ideas were then developed of that great 
| country, which now gives character to our land. They 
| thought the mountains inaccessible, in the first place; 
and even if crossed, that the French and the Mississip- 
“pi were both immediately beyond. We would like to 
| stand near, with the reader, and take down a few of 
their dialogues, but time presses—the Capitol bell is 
| ringing, and the crowd is in motion. Carriages filled 
with elegantly dressed ladies are sweeping up'the Ca- 
| pitol green in one direction, and, after depositing their 
| inmates, pouring out at the other in a continuous line; 
| The young bloods, on fine prancing steeds, are en- 
| deavoring to force their way through the dense throng 
|The police officers are cracking the crowns of the ob- 
streperous lads, trying to force their way in, while the 
white teeth of a grinning cuffee or two might be seen 
shining, from every tree in the neighbourhood, staring 
with all their e yes, tosee they knew not what—they 
were none the less happy for all that. 


At leneth the booming sound of a cannon announces 
that the Governor has set out from the Palace. Imme- 
diately, the crowd breaks away to the right and left, 
and soon a troop of cavalry passes through, and file to 
| | the right and left on zach side of the avenue; next, the 
| body guard, znd then-the state coach with the Gov- 
| ernor in full dress, attended by two ofthe council. 





There was an expression of anxiety on his counte- 
nance as he entered the Capitol, which he could but 


illy conceal; he was evidently laboring under appre- 
' hensions for the fate of his cherished enterprise; at the 











figures, as large as our curtain calico, and the pockets |, § 
Covering the hip bones, where it is met by his inex- i. 


1 


‘game time, no doubt, reflecting upon what he should 
, in order to fire the enthusiasm of his auditors. 


The members rose respectfully upen his entrance 


Pressibles, made of the same materials as his coat, and | | and were gracefully saluted by him in turn. He 
terminating at the knee and fastened by huge buckles; || tock the seat appropriated to him fora few moments; 


tomespun stockings cover the remainder of his legs, 


Va profound silence obtaining the while. He rested 


* 
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his head upon his hand as if he would still the tumul- 
tous throbbing of his pulsations. 


The House was packed as tight as it was possible, and 


at least one half the member’s seats given up to the | 
ladies,their gay feathers and brilliant colours contrast-| 
ing strangely with the grave faces and dresses of the | 


politicians. 

The Governor rose and stepped forward a pace or 
two, andcommenced slowly and under some embar- 
rassment, apparently. 
inception of the undertaking—said that while carrying 


out the benevolent views of Mr. Boyle, with regard to | 


the Indian scholars in the College, he had been indu- 
ced to make the effort to accomplish adouble purpose, 
i. e. he had taken the Indian prisoners of the proper 
age to school instead of to prison, that some of them 
had been taken by the tributaries from beyond the 
mountains, and it was from them that he had obtained 
his first information of that glorious country. 


that he saw some of those then in the crowd, who | 


were willing and ready to testify if the Burgesses de- 
sired tohear them. The old veteran began to warm 
as he described the glories of the conquest, and the 


beauty of that Eldorado, which his imagination con- | 


stantly presented to his mental vision. Most elo- 
quently did he also present it to the minds of his hear- 
ers. He gave a faithful and graphic detail of the then 
known Geography of the continent—passing rapidly 
from the Northern lakes, to the Gulph of Mexico. 
He declared that nearly every other colony had_hith- 
erto done more toward the advancement of the great 
interests of civilization than Virginia, and that it was 


peculiarly incumbent on her the representative | 


in America, of the intelligence, the religion and the 
liberty of her father land, to prosecute what Smith 


and Raleigh had so nobly begun. When he arrived at | 
* || than any one of us would be individually? 


the military aspect of his subject, the old ‘war horse 
was roused up as if he smelled the battle afar off. He 
fired up the ardour and enthusiasm of the most lethar- 
gic by his historical and classical allusions, and 
wound up his address by describing Virginia as hold- 
ing in her hands the very key to all that rendered the 
discoveries of Columbus available. 


«If we are tamely to fold our hands,” said he, ‘‘and 
suffer this mighty inheritance to pass from us, we may 
as well return at once to old England. If we are to 
be content with a sparse settlement along the sea coast 
and never make an effort to enlarge our boundaries, I[ 
have no hesitation in pronouncing the whole scheme 
of British colinization in America, nothing but a 
splendid failure. France has already seized upon 
both ends of the cornucopia, while we are penned 
up within the horn—too feeble or too inert to strike a 
blow for our extrication. Shall it be said in after 
times, that the descendants of the noble cavaliers and 
gentlemen who conquered and reclaimed this country 
had become so degenerate as to suffer this great inher- 
itance to pass from us. Oh, never let it be said Gird 
on your armour Virginians, and follow me to at least to 
the mountain’s brow. Take one glance over those 


hitherto impregnable barriers, the great Apelachee, 


He related the history of the | 


He said | 





|| and I will show you a finer country, than that prom. 
| ised land which Moses beheld, but never reached. It 
| may be as my enemies predict, that I too must fall by 
the way side, but if it must be, I trust that God will 
grant to meas to his servant of old, to view before J 
depart, that land which my waking and sleeping fan- 
cies have so long held before my, I trust, prophetic 

vision. I ardently desire to see before I die, the 
| western half of this great, glorious, and gigantic pic- 
| ture. In the language of our eloquent red brethren, I 
_long to travel towards the setting sun, and behold his 
golden rays as they reveal the beautiful savannahs, 
|| and boundless prairies and forest crowned hills upon 
| which the foot ofan European has never yet trod. Is 
| there nothing in thisidea to fire the ardor of my young 
| friends whom I see around me? Have they no desire 
| to experience the sensations of Columbus when first 
he planted his foot upon the maiden soil? Follow 
me, all ye who are desirous of new sensations—all ye 
who would live hereafter inthe pages of History along 
} side of Columbus and Americns—all ye who would 
| grow rich as well as famous—all ye who would carve 
'| out, that which is greater and better than a deathless 
name—the future scene of the grandest enterprises 
| yet in the womb of time and destiny. No military or 
| scientific eye can rest for one moment, upon the map 
| of Virginia which I hold in my hand, without being 
} struck with the fact, that such an achievement is im- 
| mediately within our grasp. Look at these noble 
|| rivers, forever pouring their rich tributes into the 
| bosom of our loved Chesapeake! shall it be said by 
} our children that their fathers were afraid to seize up- 
_on the fountains—the streams and lands of which they 
already possessed. Does any planter purchase land, 
the fountain head of whose springs lies within his 
_ neighbours farm, and shall we as a people be less wise 
Shake off 
_the lethargy which oppresses you, and go with me to 
] this great, this boundless country—this future seat of 
| Empires. Cast your eyes forward into a probable fu- 
| turity and behold the rich resources, which your dis- 
| coveries and conquests may pour into the lap of our 
loved colony. Behold the rich meadows, and neat 
farm houses, and the gilded spires as they point to 
wards Heaven. Think of the thousands and millions 
of happy emigrants and their descendants from the 
crowded marts of the old world for whom you will 
have carved out homes. 


| j 
| 


| 





«<But there are broader and more profound bearings 
to this subject than even these, grateful as they are © 
the philanthropist and Christian. We have arrived # 
a crisis, not only in the affairs of the colony, but of the 
world. No statesman—no man of enlarged views 2 
| cast his eves over the boundless field which Prov 
dence has opened up to the irrepressible energies © 
our race, without being impressed with the critica 
position in which we are placed. 

“It is needless to disguise, that, from this time fr 
ward, there is to be a contest for supremacy 0? this 
continent, between the French and the English—* 
tween the Protestant and Catholic religions. 
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far, the race has been equal, or nearly so; now, how- || 


ever, Virginia holds in her hands, the pass, the key, 
the gates of the mightiest empire ever conceived of by 
the most towering ambition. Is she to close this en- 
trance of the world to the far West—to suppress the 
energies of our race—to stifle the great onward enter- 
prises, upon the threshold of which we have barely 
entered. Rouse yeup, Virginians, and sleep no longer 
at the portals ofthe world. It is not merely to explore 
a few insignificant water courses, and thread an un- 
known mountain pass, that 1 would urge you; but it is 
to enter upon that grand inheritance which Provi- 
dence opens to our acceptance. Beyond the moun- 
tains, spreads out the most wonderful country ever 
dreamed of by the most daring imagination. I base 
this opinion, not alone upon the evidence of the In- 
dian hostages, but upon other and irrefragible testimo- 
ny within ofr reach. Compare the distance from the 
lakes tothe Gulph of Mexico—examine the mouths of 
the vast rivers pouring into that sea. Whence come 
they! Is it consistent with the known geography 
of the world, and the philosophy of its construction, 
to suppose that they burst suddenly from the ground. 
No, my fellow subjects, there is a vast unexplored re- 
gion between us and the mouth of the Mississippi, 
which it almost beggars the imagination to conceive of. 
Sofar from the poor hostages having exaggerated its 
wonders, I believe that the half has not, and cannot 
be told—at least by them. Their poor bewildered 
intellects become numbed and paralyzed, inthe vain 
effort to grasp the outlines. It requires the far reach- 
ing eye ofan intelligent and cultivated mind, of a phi- 
losopher, a statesman, a philanthropist, a Christian—in 
the largest acceptation of the term, to comprehend 
these things. I trust there are many such in this en- 
lightened assembly. Certainly the interests of our 
sovereign and country never required their presence 
more—trusting that your deliberations will redound 
tothe honor and interests of both, as well as to your 
own lasting reputation, I leave the subject with you, 
tomake such response as to you may seem wise and 
proper. The needful documents will be furnished 
you in due time.” 

After the Governor had retired, there was a consi- 

derable murmur of applause, and some stamping of 
feet and clapping of hands; more among the spectators, 
however, than the Burgesses. With the common 
people, as distinguished from the gentry, as we have 
before remarked, the proposed expedition was exten- 
sively popular, but with the latter; especially with 
the elders among them, it was not so much s0. 
_ The discussion of the response necessary to be made 
to the Governor’s appeal, and which was also a test of 
the fate of the bill for subsidies, which would follow of 
course, was long and animated, and enchained the 
attention of the crowded hall until alate hour of the 
hight. 

In this debate, Bernard Moore took a leading and 


ward exordium of his maiden speech, but it was not a 
long while before her veil was thrown to one side} 
and her ringlets parted from her face; which now 
responded to her lover’s eloquence, in the brightest 
glow of her enthusiastic and ardent temperament. 
We know not if the young Burgess caught back any of 
his own fire, so beautifully reflected; but he might 
have done sd, and probably did. Certainly it was 4 
fair mirror in which to view the effects of his first ef- 

fort. Her fine eye sparkled most brilliantly, while 

the young orator descanted upon the glorious achievé- 

ment before them; and when he turned round and 

addressed himself to the younger members, in particu- 

lar, with a power and eloquence which was natural to 

/him; Kate’s eye roamed over the face of each one thuS 

appealed to; with an anxious, enquiring solicitude fot 

the fate of her father’s darling project. 

Moore felt and spoke as if his own fate hung upon 
the success of the measure before them. He had; 
somehow or other, brought himself to consider 
his own suit as connected with the expedition. He 
had so long, jestingly with Carter, put it upon 
this footing, that he redlly began to think that there 
was some sort of mysterious link between the two dis- 
siiimar affairs. Nov one would have laughed more hear- 
tily at this than the Governor, could he have divined 
the sec¥et thoughts of the young Burgess, but they 
were confined entirely to his own breast. And Kate; 
could she have penetrated those secret thoughts, and 
felt that Bernard, while he appealed so feelingly to his 
fellow representatives, was, at the same time, plead- 
ing his suit to her; what would have been her feelings 
on the already exciting subject. But she was far too 
disinterested for that, and too entirely absorbed in her 
father’s interest in the great sclieme. She believed 
that his assistance was none the less effective on that 
account. When he had concluded; there was abreath- 
less silence for many minutes—there was a ‘‘ count- 
ing of noses”—and the Governor’s friends trembled 
for theresult. The opposition, it if true, had already 
spent its force, and no one seemed disposed again to 
take the floor in answer to Moore! But then there 
was one member absent; who had been calculated up- 
on certainly to vote for, if not advocate the measure— 
namely, Henry Lee—he was most unaccountably ab- 
sent. The Governor’s friends, as soon as it was dis- 
covered, had sent messenger after messenger for him; 
but no where was he to be found. 

The Governor was sitting in the General Court- 
room, surrounded by some of his old friends, and mem- 
bers of his Council, and most anxiously canvassing the 
probable state of the vote, when Moore hastily enter- 
ed, and whispered to him the disappearance of Lee. 
«‘Damn him,” said the old veteran, striking his hand 
upon the table and speaking in an under tone, through 
his clenched teeth, ‘If I had supposed that he could 
have deserted me at sucha moment .as this, I might 
have saved a deal of expensive politeness: Send for 





distinguished part. Kate slightly hung her head, and || him again, Moore!” 


drew down her veil when she saw him rise, and co- 





Geriera] Clayton, who was sitting near, and hearing 





lor to his ears and clear his throat, through the awk- 
32 


!| Lee’s name pronounced, and suspecting the cause of 
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the Governor’s excitement, came up to the latter and || herself back in the carriage, and thought how Frhk 
told him, that Lee had left town some time before, || Lee would have rejoiced to be present. These regrets 
he believed, in’ pursuit of some young man who had || were far from being selfish; she knew that he would 
swindled him. The Governor and Moore exchanged | have pressed forward with the young chivalry of Virgi- 
glances of mutual understanding and indignation; and | nia, towards the high prize which was then firing 
the former exclaimed, rising, and with some vehe- | the imaginations ofall the youth of the colony. She 
mence, as he strode about the room, *‘Go back, Ber- | knew that it was an enterprise exactly suited to his 
nard, and let the issue be tried—if it is destined to be | temperament and impetuous impulses; and she could 
disastrous as at former trials, by Heaven, I wiil march || not but regret that his already disastrously spent ener- 





without them and their aid; keep up your spirits, my 
Jad, I will as surely lead you over the mountains as 
the sth shines,and that before the world is a month 
older.” 

Moore did go back to his place, very much dis- 
heartened however, by the untimely desertion of Lee, 
for he knew that the vote would be avery close one, 
and a single aye might be of immense importance. 
Some stupid proser was concluding as he returned. 
He walked round among his friends and communicat- 
ed the disheartening news. Several of the young 
men had determined to speak against time, until Lee 
could be found; but the plan was now useless, and 
they suffered the question to be taken. Respiration 
almost seemed suspended during the short and excit- 
ing period. The audience rose to their feet, and 
crowded round the Clerk’s table so much, that the of- 
ficers had to be called in to preserve order. The votes 
were at length counted, and the speaker announced 
that there was a tie. So that had Lee been at his 
post, the victory would have been gained by one vote. 
His absence was, however, not longa subject of re- 
gret, for the speaker gave the casting vote in favor of 
the measure. There was an instantaneous rush from 
all parts of the house for the green in front of the 
Capitol, and when the eager throng without caught 
the bright glow upon the faces of those who rushed 
out, and, even before the result could be embodied in 
words—a loud and deafening shout of applause made 
the welkin ring again—the boys and the soldiers 
about town, and all the other idlers took up the peal 
and echoed it again with interest. All that day, 
nothing but songs of the mountains were heard, and 
every popular ballad that could be at all tortured into 
any thing having the slightest allusion to the subject 
was sung. It was a great day, also, at the Barracks and 
the Taverns. Such victories, from time immemorial, 
require to be moistened with plentiful libations, as if 
Bacchus alone presided over the contest. Partizans 
of the same school drink in congratulation; the victors 
offer the wine cup to the vanquished, at once as a 
pledge ofstill enduring good will, and, at the same 
time, as a fitting opportunity to meet again on the mid- 
dle ground of the social board. 

There was one, in that thronged assembly, how- 
éver, who, though feeling as deep an interest as any 
one in the vote just taken, quietly stole away, with- 
out manifest exultation and really feeling the heart’s 
heaviest oppression in the midst of her friends rejoicing. 

Ellen Evylin sought her father’s carriage alone, 
while every one else of the Governor’s party mingled 
in the scene of mutual congratulation. She threw 


| gies had not been reserved for an occasion so well cal- 
culated to develope them with advantage to himself, 
and benefit to his fellow creatures. She had so long in- 
_ terwoven every thought and feeling of her own with his, 
| that it wavimpossible for her to mingle in any such 
exciting scenes as she had passed through, without 
| placing him in her imagination as one of the actors. 
This total absorption of the mind and affections to- 
_ wards one beloved object for any great length of time, 

bears a striking resemblance, and has not a’ little affi- 
_ nity to that one featured mania, so much better undes- 
| stood since that time. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LAST MEETING ON EARTH, 


THe doors of the palace, the next day, were thrown 
|| open to all the gentry in the city of whatever party, and 
| the Governor received the congratulation of his friends 
| with beaming eyesand outstretched hands. He was 
"now indeed the frank, hearty, joyous old soldier which 
| he had been in former days. The doubts and difficul- 
| ties which had so long weighed down his spirits, no 
'longer clouded his’ brow, and his broad jokes and 
| merry laughter were once more heard within the Gu- 
_bernatorial mansion. Indeed the horizon in every 
| direction seemed brightening to*his vision. The min 
‘istry no longer interfered with his operations—the 
faction in the council was silenced for the time—pub- 
lic opinion gathered strength and power from the vic- 
tory in the house of Burgesses, and above all his son 
and heir seemed now entirely relieved from the do- 
minion of the monster passion, which as he supposed 
had so long thrown that air of mystery, and reckless 
dejection about him. 

John entered fully into his father’s views, and was 
eager to plunge into the bustle and business of prepat- 
ation. There was it is true, an impetus given to his 
movements towards the opposite extreme, from his 
late sudden legarthy and gloomy misanthrophy, 
which an acute observer well versed in the human 
heart would have distrusted, but his father was too 
much pleased with his renovated spirits and new bom 
energy, to criticise it closely. 

This was the last day which he was to spend in the 
capital. It had been determined, that he was to pro 
ceed at once to the fort at Germana, and there take 
command of several companies of Rangers, which 
the Governor had ordered to concentrate at that point, 
and from thence, he was to join his father on the 
march. 

Previous to his departure, on the night of the sam¢ 
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day, a sinall family party was assembled round the fire | 
in one of the rooms of the palace. There were present, 

his father, Dr. Blair, Dr. Evylinand the other members 

of his own immediate family. The old Divine did not 

seem to be so well satisfied that John’s reformation 

was thorough and permanent as his father—he saw | 
that there was an effort to banish thought, by stirring 
adventure, and that his reflections were far from being 
settled down into that calm and peaceful state of 
mind which he had expected and desired. During 
the whole evening, he was constantly endeavouring | 
to draw him into conversation, but the other as studi- 

ously evaded it. Wershall break into the middle of 

their conversation. 

«Come, come, my good Doctor, fou know we are 
to have a Chaplain to the expedition, and I do not see 
why you need be so bent on lecturing me before we 
setout. I understand from my father, that the Rev. 
Hugh Jones* has consented to go.” 

“A mere evasion John—a mere evasion, you have 
been preaching heresy here to some of my flock for 
the last six months, and when the shepherd confronts 
you, you would skulk off like those animals to which 
the good book compares you.” 

‘<Not so, Doctor, I was desirous of passing a quiet 
evening with you all, the last of my stay at home pre- 
vious to a long absence.” 





‘And, if it should be the last you may ever spend 
with us, is it not an additional reason why I should at- 
tempt to set you right upon essential matters before 
yougo? You pretend not to believe in the divine ori- 
gin of the Bible, at least | have been told so; and I 
think it very important that you should examine your 
opinions upon that subject, before you set out upon a 
long and dangerous campaign. If any men in the world 
is bound to set his house in order, under such circum- 
stances, it is a soldier.”’ 








“*Your own life, John, is as great a mystery as that 
of our Saviour, and the junction of your soul and body, 
quite as inexplicable as the Divine and human nature, 
when you can understand the connection betwen soul 


|| and body, then I grant you, it will be time to.undertake 


the office of examining the higher union ofa divine, pa- 
ture with mortal flesh. But we need not go, even to 
our own bodies and souls for evidence of things which 
we cannot understand, and yet take upon trust, they 
surround us at every turn. When you place a grain 
of cornin the ground you feel sure, that it will re- 
produce its like, and yet all the philosophy and che- 
mistry in the world cannot tell, what that principle of 
reproduction is. We may analyse the germ and tell 
of what is composed, and we may examine the natpre 
of the soil, but we can do no more. Throughout all 
nature, from the smallest particle to the planets in the 
Heavens, there is a point, beyond which we can- 
not go, and all beyond that we take upon trust, and 
our holy religion asks no more of you; and this is not 
because there is any jugglery in the business—it is nota 
mystery for the mere sake of mystery, it is.all in the 
purest mercy to our wezkness. God could not only 
reveal all these mysteries. to us, but the greatestand 
most sublime of all, Himself;—but could we, for one 
moment stand the blaze of light. Your eye can barely 
tolerate a far distant ray of light, from a secondary 
source, much less bear the broad noon day of itin 
close proximity—how, then, could you bear the 
presence of the maker of the sun. Vo man can sce 
God and live—and this was said, as much as a merci- 


|ful provision asa prohibition, as much in con- 


| 
| 


sideration for our weakness as to preserve our 
reverence. . The human brain could not endure 
immediate conceptions of the Deity, any more than 
an infant could comprehend astronomy. ..Our books 
| of rev elation, doubtless, partake somewhat of man’s 


“Well, Doctor, I donot know that I have ever at- inseparable imperfection, but they are.wholly owing 


tempted to conceal my views, and certainly I shall not 


attempt to do so now, when thus challenged, but I am || 


not so bad, after all, as you would make me out; per- 
haps I am a little skeptical or so—nothing more. I 
cannot swallow all the mysteries which you preach, 
justat once, but, perhaps I may learn to do so, az I 
grow older.” 

**Too irreverent, John—too irreverent; but choose 
your own mood, and even after your own fashion; let 
us hear some of those mysteries, I will prove to you, 
at Once, that you accept, without challenge and believe 
without examination, greater mysteries every day.” 

“I might mention the miracles, but I will not, for 
they have already been discussed at such length by so 
much abler hands than fnine, that I will not touch upon || } 
them; but I will take the greatest of all the mysteries 
in the Bible—the divine and human nature of Jesus 
Christ, inone person—the mystery of his birth—and 





then his death, to satisfy his own justice—for it was his | 


own, as you contend, that he was, and isa part of the | 
Godhead.” 


—— 


*The Historian. 


| 


to our incapacity to receive a broader light, yet you, 
/who cannot tolerate what you have, are erying ayi, 


/more light!—mere light’ 


| 





| 


**¥ou run away so with..the subject, my good Doc- 
tor, that I have scarcely a chance to edge in aword 
side ways. God is the creator of all things; of man 
as well as things which surround him, and he could 
if he saw proper, perfectly adapt his revelation-to our 
limited faculties.” 

‘*He has done so, John.” 


«« Aye, but he could so exactly suit it to our minds, 
| that there should be no room for cavil. When the 
| lightening darts from the sky, no one doubts that it 
| will be followed by the thunder, and so of all the nat- 
ural laws which regulate. the earth and its inhabitants; 
why is not the moral revelation as perfect as the nat- 
ural one?” 


‘«Because, over.the. laws of nature, God himself 


| wholly presides—whereas man ig left at liberty to 


| choose good or evil in the other. 


As you say the Dei- 


_ty eonld doubtless so illuminate his word, that, not 


| only he that runs may read, but he could have ordered 
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it, that he that runs must read, but then man would || 


no longer be a free agent.” 

‘<Well Doctor, would it not have been better that 
man should not be a free agent?” 

«Oh; now you are carrying the argument back an- 
tecedent to the creation of our 1ace. God certainly 
weighed all these matters, and decided more wisely 
than we can do.” 

«Well then, let us bring it back to the point touch- 
ing the perfection of the revelation of the Bible. I 
pronounce it, so far as I am concerned, imperfect 
3nd incompetent to produce perfect conviction in my 
mind—though I have studied it honestly and with a 
sincere desire to arrive at the truth.” 

‘“‘The imperfection is in your mind and feelings 
John.” 

** Aye, there it is now, back to the old point—did not 
he make my mind and feelings as they are?” 

‘*No, certainly he did not. He created the origi- 
nal elements, but you have had uncontrolled sway 
over yourself-since adolescence at least.” 

*‘Uncontrotled Doctor? have I the making of the 
circumstances which surround me? and you are too 
wise not to know that these, even more than our own 
wills contro] us at last. Look at Mr. Hall, you 
expressed the conviction the other night, and so did 
Dr. Evylin that he was an innocent man, but 
surrounded by a concurrence of adverse circumstan- 
ces, which gave him the temporary appearance of a 
criminal. ™ 

‘‘And so I still think,—he had not the control of 
those circumstances | grant you, but still he had a 
¢hoice—he was a free agent.” 

**Yes, but both horns of the dilemma may lead to 
evil—in such a case, certainly aman is the creature 
of circumstances over which he had no control.” 

“That I deny—I have never yet known an honest 
straight forward man, placed in such a dilemma, 
that either horn of the dilemma would lead him to 
commit a wrong act. However, the two great prin- 
etples of God’s moral government in this world may 
be obscured for, a time—there is always a right and 
wrong to every subject.”* 

‘‘And yet Doctor, you acquitted Mr. Hall of all 
wrang, under all the circumstances in which vou 
have observed him.””: 

‘“‘Aye, but he very probably took some wrong step 
before we knew him—he is suspected of having aided 
ina rebellious outbreak, and though genera]ly mean- 
ing to do right—has for once done wrong. That false 
step will lead to many others. It is the great secret 
of success in this world, to qvoid that first step.” 

The Doctor unconsciously was pressing very close- 
ly upon John’s own false position, which the young 
man presented under the parable of Hall’s situation, 
put though writhing under the home thrusts of the 
Doctor he rallied again to the encounter. 

*‘Well Doctor, that false step taken, either from er- 


ror of judgement, or betrayed by the heart, what is. a 
map to do?” 


‘But that does not relieve Mr. Hall you see—re. 
pents he ever so much.” 

«* Aye, but it will relieve him at last, the dozen false 
positions induced by the first will all come right at 
last, and I mistake Mr. Hall greatly, if he is not at 
this very moment performing that very difficult thing, 
of marching up the straight and narrow path which 


leads to eternal right and justice, in despite of the 


difficulties which clog his footsteps. It is an under. 
taking worthy of a brave and gallant spirit—it is wor- 
thy the business of our lives, and I am sure John, you 
are only eliciting these views from me, to encourage 
your own heart in the praiseworthy reform which has 
cheered us all so much for the last few weeks.” 

John could stand it no longer, but rose from his 
seat, and paced the room in great perturbation, ex- 
claiming : ‘*Alas Doctor, alas—it is too late for me to 
ascend that rugged path which you have described.” | 


‘*No John it is not—it is never too late.”’ 


‘‘But I tell you, Dr. Blair, that it is—there are 
obstacles in the way which no human power can re- 
move.”’ 

**Why John, you have not committed murder ?” 


«<Oh, no; not so bad as that, either,”’ and he laughed 
at the horrified visage of the old Divine, but it was a 
hollow and shocking laugh; every one round the fire 
observed it. 

**Oh,”. continued the Doctor, resuming his placid 
air, 1 knew there could be no such mighty obstacle 
after all, but even suppose there was—suppose you 
had even committed the rash act which I suggested— 
there is repentance even for such an one.” 


«‘There are more irreparable injuries in this world 
than taking away life, Dr. Blair, whatever your Chris- 
tian philosophy may teach.” Saying which, he slapp- 
ed on his hat violently, and left the room precipitately, 
leaving the family circle patned and alarmed at the 
state of mind in which he was about to leave home. 


He rushed out of the Palace gate, and up the avenve 
toward Gloucester-street, but had not proceeded ma- 
ny rods before his. steps were arrested by an object di- 
rectly in his path. It was star light, and he could not 
see distinctly who it was, and made an effort to pass 
to the right or left, but still be found the same object 
in his way. He brought his face close up to the per- 
son thus way-laying him, and now discovered that it 
was Wingina wrapped up in her brother’s cloak. 

«What, Wingina!” exclaimed he, in a suppressed 
voice, but hoarse, from previoys and present’ excite- 
ment, ‘‘Do you dog my footsteps? Do you watch me 
to my father’s home. Am I secure from your perse- 
cutions nowhere ?”’ 


“‘Oh, Capt. Spotswood! you are very unjust, very 
cruel. I heard you were going to set out to night to 
my own country, and I come to beg you, for God’s 
sake, to take me along. [ cannot much longer conceal . 
my dreadful secret. Before you get back, it willbe 
not only discovered but I shall be killed; my brother 








‘*Retrace his steps as fast as possible.” 


strongly suspects it now.” 
‘*But, Wingina, Chunoluskee goes with my father, 
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as his guide, and, before he returns, in all probability, 
your troubles will be over.” 

" «Alas! they willindeed be over; but my life will 
pass away before, or with them.” 

««What an inconsistent creature you are, Wingina; 
but lately, you professed to be willing to court death, 
and now you whine over its possible occurrence, 
like some home-sick child!” 

“Jt is avery different thing to court it, when the 
resolution is worked up to it, and to be in continual 
dread of it from an angry brother of whom one has 
lived in constant dread, and always under his con- 
stant authority. You know how arbitrary it is among 
our race ; the male over the female.” 

‘““Why, he always appears mild and gentle to me, 
Wingina?” 

«Aye, andso does the fiercest warrior of our tribe 
when mingling with your race, but in the wigwam it 
isdifferent. An Indian girl should never be enlight- 
enedat all, unless she is to be permanently removed 
from the tyranny of the wigwam. It was a thorough 
knowledge of this, which made me fall so easy a prey 
to—I will not say to you, but my love for you;” 
and she laid her hand gently upon his arm, and looked 
upin his face, as if she would fain discover by the 
doubtful light, whether his mood toward her was sof- 
tened. 

“Hist, Wingina; saw you not a tal] shadow pass 
from behind the trees toward Gloucester-street ?” 

The Indian girl wheeled her head suddenly in that 
direction, at the same time clinging with both hands 
to the young officer’s arm, as she exclaimed : ‘‘It is! it 
ismy brother! Oh, John, Iam now lost indeed, un- 
less you save me. I will never return in life to my 
brother’s house.” 

Spotswood took her arm and hurried her along 
through the darker shadows of the trees and across the 
common, until he arrived at the brick wall of the 
grave yard, and following this—still keeping close 
within its protecting shadow, they were soon within 
its enclosure, and seated upon a low tomb stone. 

“Now tell me Wingina—and think and speak 
quick, for I have not a moment to lose, whether you 
caz ride on horse back?” 

“Oh yes, indeed—I would ride upon an untamed 
tiger to get away from this place.” 

“And if I procure you a suit of boy’s clothes, will 
you wear them and pass for my servant if I take you 
with me, unti) I can find some of your people.” 

At first she hung her head, as if pressed down with 
hopeless dejection. Spotswood mistook her feelings 
and supposed that maidenly delicacy prevented her 
from at once acceding to the plan, but her thoughts 
were running upon a very different point of the dis- 
cussion as her next question will show. ‘And should 
we happen to meet some of our people, will you go 
with me and be a great chief among them, as, your 
father is here ?”” 

“Poh, poh, Wingina, I thought you had given up 
all that nonsense long ago. How can[ go with you, 
when I am to lead part of this army over the moun- 
tains? Come decide quick about my plan, I am to set 





out for Germana to night, and if you agree to my plan, 
I will take you at once to an acquaintance of mine in 
the suburbs to wait, while I procure the dress and 
order round the horses.” 

‘I have no choice left Capt. Spotswood, I am com- 
'pelled to go with you, I dare not present myself before 
| Chunoluskee again.” 

They were soon hurrying through the cross streets 
of the Capital until they came toa small shanty occu- 
pied by an old negro woman. There they entered, 
and John taking the crone to one side, made her un- 
derstand that she was to observe profound secrecy 
about what they were going to do, and that she was 
to cut off the girl’s hair and assist her to put on the 
clothes which he would bring, so as to have her ready 
by the time he came with the horses. 

In about half an hour he returned and handed in a. 
bundle to the old woman at the door and again hur- 
ried off. 

The negro assisted as she had been ordered, at the 
strange toilet of Wingina, the first step of which was 
to cut off her long black hair. When it was comple- 
ted, it would have been difficult to find in the colony a 
neater and trimmer little page than she presented. 
John scarcely knew her himself, when he alighted to 
see that all was ready, so complete had been the met- 
amorphoses. Still he found her dress not complete, 
for she had resisted all the old negro’s entreaties to 
exchange her mocasins for a pair of boots. John soon 
convinced her that, all the other changes were use- 
less, unless she completed it by the change proposed; 
that her Indian mocasins were the most dangerous 
mark she could wear about her. At length she com- 
plied, but with great reluctance, for she had been part- 
ly ruined by flattery addressed to her diminutive foot, 
and her prettily ornamented mocasins. John under- 
stood well, what was passing in her mind, and he 
could not avoid cursing himself, that he had undone 
such a mere child of nature. The fact was, all his 
reflections and, observations upon her character and 
peculiarities came too late. A lustful imagina- 
tion had blinded him to every thing but her personal 
attractions. These attractions were still the same, 
yet how powerless now. 

As he mounted his own horse, after having helped 
on his strange companion, he muttered to himself, «I 
wonder what Dr. Blair would say to this step?” I 
should like to know how he wonld have me retrace 
this one, I rather suspect it would puzzle the innocent: 
old man’s ingenuity. 

We must leave them to pursue their midnight jour-. 
ney, while we turn our attention to the main thread 
of our narrative. 


CHAPTER V. 
A FRONTIER SETTLEMENT. 


Some three days journey from Williamsburg, there 
stood a settlement, which would puzzle an European 
traveller of our day to tell what it was. It was neither 
house, barn, stable nor fort—but a compound of the 
whole, or rather of many of them. It was called in the 





language of the country, ‘ta block house.” There 
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was a pallisade running round an open area, and round | was ascertained that the son of the Governar wag 
the inside of these, built in with the fort, were vali- | with n the block, and he consequently found no 
ous houses or shantees—some one story and some two; || difficulty in obtaining such accommodations as the 
the latter having loop holes to shoot through, and com- | | place afforded. He walked round the enclosure 
manding the approach to that side of the pallisade. | and examined into the military condition of the 
Out side again, were some twenty straggling huts or place. He found the lowest state of discipline pre- 
cabins, which were all occupied in day time, but 'vailing, and since the erection of the fort at 
closed at night, for the owners slept within the fort. || Germana, and the general peace with the Indians, 
This was not the great frontier station, Germana, to | | that all prec autionary measures had been abandoned, 
which more than one of our characters are now wend- _and the place literally turned into a fold for cattle 
ing their way, but had originally been a trading sta- | | rather than a military post. One of the primary 
tion for similar purposes. It was now a sort of half) | Indian schools was also kept at this place, and this 
way house, a convenient protection for travellers as | also he found in the most languishing condition. For 
well as the small planters and traders around. | an hour he was engaged examining the orderly who 
It was about dusk several days after the one al- 1 had charge of the establishment, and the master who 
luded to in the last chapter, when a traveller on foot | had charge of the school, together with such Rangers 
with a bundle of clothes tied up in a handkerchief and | 1 _as were left, their horses, equipments, &c. in orderto 
thrown over a stick which he carried upon his shoul- || asc ertain if he could press any of them into the service 
der, arrived at the settlement. He was weary and | of the grand expedition. The horses he found to 
wayworn and his shoes covered with the dust of the | consist of some dozen wretched skeletons, which he 
road. About his face there was a settled dejection, | '| declared the ravens were only prevented from carry- 
at the same time a winning grace which would have Hi ing off by their poverty. The arms were very little 
commanded the sympathy of any one not hardened by } better; the holsters of one soldier carried a single 
constantly rubbing against a cold and unfeeling world. pistol eithont a flint—another presented his sword 
The women and children around the block house | rusty and without scabbard or belt, and so on through 
were driving in their cows and sheep and poultry, || the guard. John swore, that Falstaff ’s company were 
for at night the open area wasa sort of stock pen. |] veteran soldiers compared to this remnant of the Ran- 
Hall, for it was none other than the late Tutor, took || $ers of the district. While he was laughing alternately 
his bundle in his hand and rested upon his cane, | over the rediculous figure which they cut, and cursing 
watching listlessly the while, the proceedings of the | the orderly by whose neglect such astate of things 
women and children in their rural occupations. | had been brought about, a gentleman and his servant 


. . . . : | » 
«« Ye need’nt wait for an invitation,” said one of the || rode into the enclosure, without let or hindrance. 


women—‘‘the block house is free to all travellers—the || ‘‘ Ah, Lee,” said John as he recognized that young 

only thing is to get something to eat when you '| gentleman, as he came full under the reflection of the 

are in there,” | pine torches which one of the wiry haired urchins of 
‘* And will you not furnish me, my good woman, |! the forest bore—** just from the capital ?” 

either for love or money ?” || ** No Captain Spotswood, I left the city several days 


‘«‘ Faith and with that bony face of yours you may | ago, and come now from another direction, but 


well ask, but I doubt you have been a wild blade in |, What have you here, is it possible you are marching 
toward the frontier with such a troop as this!” 


your day, from that same cut across your cheek.” 


‘That, my good woman, was got in no private || ‘‘Oh, no, not so bad as that either”—and he laugh- 
brawl.” ed immoderately at the idea—**I was only inspecting 
‘< It matters not to me if it was, you shall Wave your | the condition of the garrison, to see how many troops 
supper all the same.” \| I could muster into my father’s tramontane army. 





Hall was soon seated near one corner of a huge log 1 You see he has little dependence in this quarter—ten 
fire, with his plate of smoking viands on one end of || equestrian skeletons—twelve Rangers, with ragged 
arude bench and himself on the other. From the | f Snldorme-tme stupid orderly, (or disorderly )—five 
rapidity of his operations he was neither dainty nor || rusty sabres—three pistol bairels—and saddles which 
fastidious in his appetite, and what was still less || it would puzzle a philosopher to tell which would 
romantic, he was very soon after leaning with his ‘| win the victory—they, by cutting the horses in two, 
head against the logs, and snoring away ata great rate. | | or the horses by cutting them in two. Ifthe enemies 
He had not long been thus occupied, before a loud | of the expedition could only have paraded this troop 
noise at the entrance announced other arrivals, hear- |, upon the Capitol green, while the subject was under 
ing which he rose and lifted the rude seat upon which |, discussion, they would have turned the whole thing 
he had been reclining to the farthest and darkest || into irretrievable ridicule.” Here both the young 
corner of the room, and again seated himself wrapped |, gentlemen and even the soldiers and servants went off 
up in his cloak, that he might examine unobserved | into a merry fit of laughter, in the midst of which the 
the newcomers. The same woman soonafter entered, || torch light review was adjourned, and the two youns 
ushering in Capt. Spotswood and the young Indian, |g gentlemen retired to the same room into which we 
followed by his servant bearing his portmantua. | have already introduced previous arrivals. John cast 
Every one about the place was soon afoot when it } a hasty glance round the sombre appartment, in order 
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to whisper a few words into the ear of his page, but it || try nor guard was stationed there, or at the great en- 
was entirely empty, with the exception of Lee and || trance of the block-house, though she had heard Capt. 
himself. He saw that the sleeping traveller had | Spotswood positively order the sergeant, that a cor- 
vanished as well as the person whom he sought, but | poral’s guard should do alternate duty at the gate. 
the circumstance made no impression, and he re- | She had gone the rounds herself, and if any sentry 
marked not upon it—apparently satisfied that his | pretended to guard the great entrance, he slept too 
young protegee had discretion enough to keep out of soundly to be disturbed by her light tread. She walk- 


sight of those by whom they were known. | edamong the sleepers and stooped to examine their 


Hall had quietly withdrawn, upon perceiving || countenances by the star light, until she should find 
through the logs of the hut, the new additions to the | the one she sought. 
party. He remained in the shadow of one of the | The first one she examined was Hall, and she gazed 
buildings, until he saw the two young men fairly || upon his face and hastily withdrew to the one who 
seated at their rude ‘supper, and then without any | slept next—it was the one she sought. Long and ear- 
guide or conductor, entered what appeared to be one || nestly she gazed upon the sleeping countenance of 
of the most remote and retired buildings of the || him she loved, by the doubtful light afforded. She 
establishment, and threw himself down upon some} crouched down beside him, and watched over his 
straw already spread upon the floor, and worn out with || slumbers for some time, occasionally, however, her 
fatigue and exhaustion of mind and body, fell into | eye roaming over the other sleepers. Becoming ac- 
one of those profound slumbers which only those || customed to the darkness of the place, she soon dis- 
know who inure their bodies to labour and fa-|| covered the various positions of the parties. Lee 
tigue. Rude as his couch was, he had accidentally || slept onthe other side of Spotswood, from that occu- 
stumbled into the best chamber in the establishment, | picd by Hall, but at a greater distance; and further 
and that one appropriated as the sleeping apartment still, toward the door, lay the two servants. Folding 
of the stranger and wayfarer. One by one the other | a cloak about her person, which Spotswood had fur- 
travellers found their way into the same apartment. | nished her for the purpose, she laid herself down im- 
Each one as he entered rolled his cloak about him || mediately across the door way, so that should she even 
and threw himself upon the straw without inquiry as | fall asleep, she might be the first aroused by any one 


to his bedfellows. Few even of the gentry at the 
time of which we write, but had roughed it, aftera si- 
milar fashion, whenever business or pleasure led them 


toward the frontier, and though this was by no means | 


on the extreme borders of civilization, yet the settle- 
ments were becoming few and far between, and even 
thesé were mostly upon the low lands of the rivers. 
Upon nearly every public road, there was to be found 
at convenient distances, these military posts, and the 
traveller through the wilderness did not inquire in 
the morning before setting out, how many miles to 
such a tavern, but if it was possible to arrive at such 
and such a block house before night. His provisions 
for the noon meal, and often for the day and night, he 
carried with him. 


After all the male portion of our travellers were 
snugly stowed away upon their straw pallets, and more | 
than one of them giving loud evidence of the sincerity 
with which they worshipped at the shrine of the drow- 
sy God—Wingina, with the stealthy tread of a cat 
entered the same apartment. Spotswood had secretly 
sought a few words with her ere he retired to rest, and 
positively ordered the arrangements differently, and 
the poor, care-worn creature had indeed endeavored to 


find repose elsewhere, but an undefinable dread of || 


coming evil, which her superstitious nature could 
neither withstand nor resist, prevented her from sleep- 
Ing so far away from the only protector which she had 
inthis world, and she surreptitiously entered as we 
haveseen. She paused at the threshold, to listen to the | 
deep breathing and loud snoring of the sleepers to assure 


|| moving, and thus escape before it was clearly daylight. 

| She, too, was worn out by the fatigues of the long 
| and weary days’ journey, and though for a while wake- 
| ful with her foreboding fancies, nature, or rather mat- 
1 ter obtained the mastery over mind, and she slept as 
'| sound as the rest. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A DARK DEED. 


An hour before day light next morning, Hall rose 
from his straw couch and bundling up his sntall stock 
of clothes, and taking his staff in hand, carefully stole 
out of the room which he now to his surprise discov- 
/ered, was occupied by other sleepers. It was yet very 
‘dark, and a drizzling rain was falling as he walked 
|abroad into the wild dark forest. He took the road 
_toward Germana, and travelled along with cheerful- 
‘ness and alacrity, rejoiced to think how fortunate he 
had been to escape the observation of his pursuer, for 
he doubted not, that Henry Lee was seeking him for 
| some purpose or other. 

The circumstances of a young man must be unfor- 
| tunate indeed, and the weather far more unpropitious 
than that described, if exercise in the early morning 
| does not produce a bright rebound of the spirits. Hall 
| experienced bright and glowing sensations, as he 
trudged along the muddy road; having left his enemies 





far behind, as he supposed, and anticipating great plea- 


herself that they all slept ere she laid herselfdown to | sure in once more beholding his friends of the voyage 
and the masking adventure, and, above all, he pictured 


follow their example. A blanket nailed across the 
entrance, supplied the place ofa door and neither sen- 





to himself, that calm and delightful repose which he 
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thought must surely be found ina settlement so far re- | 


himself. Lee was sorely puzzled to imagine who 


moved from the scenes of trade, and politics, and in- || this could be, and Spotswood’s servant could give him 


trigue which he was so rapidly casting behind him. 


“There,” said he, “I will live, in the profound soli- || 


no information, except that he had been picked up in 
the Capital, just before they had sct.out, and that he 


tudes of nature, where the turbulent passions of men || had ridden with his master more as a companion than 


come not to disburb me—where I may hope to escape || 


from the storm which has $0 long tossed me about at its | 
pleasure. There the consequences of the one great | 
error of my life cannot pursue me—there nature in her 
primitive simplicity and purity reigns for ever; be- 
neath my humble log cabin, I may sit and smoke my 

pipe in peace, until these lowering clouds have pass- | 
ed away. But while we leave him to pursue hison- 

ward way through the forest, as well as the train of 
reflections upon which he struck, we will glance at 

the block-house once more, which he had just left. 

About day light a shrill scream was heard from the 
sleeping room so often alluded to, which roused every 

inmate within the stockade, even to the drowsy senti- 
nel at the gate. 

It was a prolonged and agonized scream, such as is 
never heard except on occasions of mortal ex- 
tremity. How quickly the ear detects these heralds 
of death or disaster. Instantly the shantees and cabins 
were seen to pour out their tenants as if roused by one 
simultaneous impulse, all rushing toward the place 
from whence the sound issued. 

Some fifteen or twenty persons in all, were assem- 
bled, crowding thickly round some object which lay 
upon the floor. Among the others stood Harry Lee, 
gesticulating wildly, and his eye dilated with horror 
and astonishment. Immediately inthe centre of the 
group lay the body of John Spotswood, wrapped up in 
the same cloak which he had borrowed from Lee the 
night before (having lent his own to Wingina) and per- 
fectly dead. He had been killed by a single blow of a 
dagger driven through his heart, and sent with such 
force that the long formidable weapon (worn in those 
days by Indian fighters,) had attually penetrated the 
floor and pitiioned him to the puncheons beneath. As 
if the atrocity of the deed was not sufficient, an attempt 
had been made to mutilate his person by a circular 
incision upon his crown.* 

Lee immediately ordered a guard posted at the en- 
trance of the fort; and that no one should be permitted 
to escape until he had investigated the matter. About 
which he immediately set to work. He found that 
the room had been occupied by two sleepers, who 
had already escaped, and the woman had proceeded 

no farther in her description of the one who had lain 
next to the deceased, than the whiskers and the big 
scar, before Lee called to the orderly and commanded 
him to divide his corps into two bodies and pursue the 
fugitive until he should find him, and bring him back 
dead or alive. 

The other absentee was described as asmall Indian 
boy, and as having come with the deceased officer 


-_-—_—_— 


*The attrocious circumstances of young Spots- 





Wood’s murder; have not been at all exagerated by us. 





aservant. The woman who had received the travel]. 
lers on the previous evening, stated that the boy had 


slept in another apartment, by Capt. Spotswood's own 


orders, while one of the servants declared that he had 
seen him lying across the door-way of that very room, 
during the night. The instrament with which the 
deed had been committed; was a silver mounted two 
edged dagger, highly ornamented; which several re- 
collected, and Lee himself knew to have been worn 
by the deceased himself. 

From this circumstance, some of those present were 
disposed to believe that the deceased had committed 
the rash act upon his own person, but this surmise was 
put entirely at rest, by the gash upon the head, as 
well as several distinct finger marks upon the throat, 
shewing that whoever had perpetrated it; had held 
his victim by a powerful grasp to prevent noise, while 
the blow was inflicted. 

Hall had deviated from the great military road to 
take a near cnt by an Indian path, and thus his pur- 
sucrs passed him. About ten o’clock in the morning 
he again emerged into the great thoroughfare, (if two 
wagon ruts through a pine forest could be called such) 
and was seated, with his bundle open before him, and 
helping himself to some cold provisions with which 
he was provided. He ate with great relish and 
a fine appetite, and seemed to be disturbed by naught 
under the sun. The drizzling clouds had blown 
away, and he looked forward to a cheerful and happy 
day, amidst the almost unexplored beauties of nature, 
in one of her wildest and gtandest phazes. His spirit 
was buoyant with the idea that at last he had cast off 
the turmoils of conventional society, and above all, 
that he had broken loose from those entangling meshes, 
either of designing men, or fortuitous circumstances 
undet which he had so long suffered. There was 4 
shade of sadness over his face it is true, it could 
hardly be otherwise with one who had so lately 
and so severely suffered—he was more cheerful 
however, than at any former period when presented to 
the reader. He rejoiced in the anticipation of soon en- 
joying the society of two persons who were now situa- 
ted so much like himself—Mr. Elliot and his charn- 
ing daughter. He recollected well the wiser deter- 
mination of the old gentleman, when they last parted, 
to abandon at once the crowded thoroughfares of life, 
and the arguments they had held upon the subject, 
and he now freely confessed, that the elder was the 
wiser man of the two. But he had objects to accom- 
plish in daring the frowns of that society, which he 
had offznded, and many of those objects he had more 
than accomplished, while on the other hand his ad- 
venture had resulted more disastrously in some Tes 
pects than he could have anticipated. One subject 
gave him poignant regret; it was the impossibility ot 
his now accompanying the tramontane expedition 
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His heart had been fixed upon the Governor’s grand 
scheme, and he had foreseen that it would be an ad- 
mirable offset, could he distinguish himself in that 
enterprise for the real offence which he had com- 
mitted against society. 

Alas, he little imagined that he was soon about to 
be brought to the bar of justice, for the commis- 
sion of a crime far more heinous than any with 
which he had yet been charged. With all his previ- 
ous sufferings, he was not fully aware of those strange 
and mysterious links which observing men have dis- 
covered in the chain of successive misfortunes, in so 
much that no adage is of more common use than that 
“misfortunes never came single handed.” It is a 
most inexplicable law of providence, and one which 
more than any other, proves the probationary state in 
which we live. There is sucha crisis of greater or 
jess magnitude in the life of every man. Doubtless, to 
brave and noble spirits, these storms are tempered with 
more severity than those decreed to the ‘shorn lamb.’ 
One thing is certain, that no one ever attains to pie- 
eminence even in this world, without having passed 
through this terrible gauntlet of the world’s afflictions. 
Tamer spirits shrink from them or succumb at once, 
while the more daring and heroic natures bare their 
hearts to the storm, and manfully buffet them to the 
last. 

Hall was still seated at his rude and homely break- 
fast, when he heard the distant tramp of horses. His 
eye was first directed down the road toward the 
stockade which he had left in the morning, seeing 
nothing in that direction, but the long and monoton- 
ous road he turned his eyes to the other end, and 
soon perceived five or six horse-men, galloping to- 
ward him. His mind was relieved at once on percei- 
ving that they belonged to his own race, for he had 
been fora few moments painfully reflecting how de- 
fenceless was his condition, should the new comers 
prove to-be Indians with any hostile intent. 

The whole guard immediately dismounted and pro- 
ceeded deliberately to tie their horses to each other, 
while the sergeant walked up and tapping him 
upon the shoulder, pronounced him his prisoner. 
When informed of the death of Capt. Spotswood, and 
thathe was charged with the murder, he was awe 
struck. A clap of thunder and a bolt falling at his 
feet from acloudless sky, could not have more truly 
astonished him, but when informed farther by the 
sergeant, that his face was even then sprinkled with 
the blood of his victim, his whole frame trembled like 
an aspen under a superstitious dread of that unseen 
power which seemed so relentlessly to pursue him. 


(To be continued.) 


Loox not mournfully into the past; it comes rint back 
again. Wisely improve the present; itis thine. Go 


forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear and with 
4 manly heart. 


33 








Written for the Magnolia. 
MOON-LIGHT CLOUDS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LA MARTINE. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


WuHeENcecomethey? Yonder swift-wing’d clouds, 
Which borne upon the South-wind’s breath, 
Unfold, at every moment’s space, 

New forms, in robes of pure gold drest; 

Till to the widely-scatter’d group, 

Like mirror spread across the heaven, 

Each image of the earth and sky, 

In quick succession, appears given. 


See! there, along the sky, they stretch 

Asan extended desert coast, 

*Gainst which the endless waves of time, 

With storm and wave have made their boast; 
While shiver’d, as by lightning’s flash, 

Dark rocks o’erhang that upper sea, 

And fancy, on its changing beach, 

Marks the white foam-wreaths, sparkling, free. 


Yonder, like motntain-tops sublime, 
They lift their beaming foreheads high; 
Light kindling up their dazzling crowns, 
While shadows round their bases lie; 

And silver torrents gaily dance 
From,their bright glacier’s sparkling seat; 
And now yon fragment seems to fall, 
Like a dread avalanche at its feet. 


Lo! there the giant phantoms rise, 

Like cities, which perchance they’ve view’d, 
While gorgeous temples, domes and towers, 
Seem, all by magic strange, renew’d; 

Here, moon-lit colonnades extend, 

Through which Aurora walks in light, 

And there, yon beam forms avenue 

To some air-palace hid from sight. 


But ah! the wind’s capricious hand, 

Which to the clouds those forms had given, 
Now sweeps away dome, temple, tower, 
And leaves an empty void in heaven; 

An unseen shepherd, so it guides 

Those wandering flocks throughrfields of air, 
Beneath its steps the azure opes, 

And my cloud-visions disappear. 


Charleston, S. C. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Though in our last number we ventured to take a| 
sort of back view of a subject, which others are in the 
habit of representing somewhat couleur de rose, we are 
far from denying that the world has improved, or that 
those who survey the matter in a different and more 
sanguine light, have not sufficient ground on which to 
report progress, and facilitate society on its dawning 
destinies, the fair and encouraging prospect that 
brighten the inspiring future. Even the advances 
made in those arts which may be considered as of 
doubtful utility, and which steadily go on in all such 
as are directly pernicious to society, may be regarded 
as affording equally decisive, if somewhat less flatter- 
ing proofs of the stirring activity, the inexhaustible 
ingenuity, and onward movement of the human mind. 
Ofthis, the evidences are constantly before us, in 
small as well as in great things, and strike us at every 
step, and wherever we direct our eyes. Thus the 
very paper on which we are writing, of which the 
fhinness and transparency occasion even our hierogly- 


st 


| the solidity and importance of our acquirements; and 
| may well be tempted to look down with pity, if not. 
| contempt, upon the honest, but undeniable ignorance of 
our ancestors. The great extent nevertheless, to whick 
| frauds, tricks and duperies of this, and every other 
| kind, are now carried on and successfully played upon 
| unwary travellers, has been considered by many as 
| calculated to bring into controversy the correctness of 
the principle we have been contending for; or might, 
| at any rate, raise a doubt as to the real value, after all, 
| of our vaunted superiorities, and various accomplish- 
| ments and inventions; the more especially, when the 
| latter come to be practised upon ourselves, to the in- 
| jury of our estates and the ruin of digestions. It may 
| even be questioned, whether the departed benefac- 
| tors and friends of mankind, if permitted to revis- 
‘it the earth, would not experience more of regret 
| than triumph, ona view of the full and final results of 


their well-meant exertions for the benefit of the spe- 
cies; and we are dubious whether it would not have 
cured Bacon himself of his zeal for the establishment 
of the methods of experiment and induction, could he 
have anticipated the application of the former, to the 





phics to be quite as legible on the outside as within, 
and thus render it wholly unfit for the purposes of 
diplomacy, or a love correspondence; and which 
seems to have no other advantage than that of saving 
the receiver of a letter the trouble of opening it;— 
could not, we contend, have had this quality imparted 
to it, but by some increased proficiency in the manu- 
facture—or in that art of sophistication, and those tricks 
of trade now so generally practised in all enlightened 
highly civilized countries. So the dextrous adultera- 
tion of nearly every article of food, physic,and drink, 
known to be extensively carried on by dealers, drug- 
gists, and vintners—the true ‘‘Weird Tribe,’’ who 
‘round about the cauldron go,” and ‘‘mingle as they 
may,” spirits of every kind, quality and color; and 
have thus contributed to lay the foundation of that al- 
most universal dyspepsia which has afflicted the hu- 
man stomach for the last half century—must in like 
manner be viewed as one of the inconvenient, but in- 
evitable results of that diffusion of knowledge, for 
which Lord Brougham is in part responsible, and 
which tequires no other society for its promotion than 
that which has the misfortune of being practised upon 
by the very able professorsin the different crafts and 
departments above alluded to. Though we might cer- 
tainly dispense with such proofs of improvement as 
these, or may not exactly wish to have them forced 
down our throats in the manner they are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Accum and others; yet that they serve to 
illustrate our position, and admit of the application we 
have given them on the present occasion; no one, we 
presume, will be disposed to dispute or deny. Pro- 
ceeding then, upon the principle, that as every good 
has its fall complement of accompanying drawbacks 
and disadvantages—and that the latter may therefore 
be assumed as forming a tolerably fair measure, or true 
exponent of the value and extent of the former; we 
may surely justly pride ourselves upon the number, 


delicate and perilous subject of government, by French 
_ philosophers, Parisian sans culottes, and South Amer- 
| ican bravoes; orhave foreseen that it would require’ the 
shredding of above 50,000 heads in Europe, to satisfy the 
people in that enlighted portion of the world, of their 
unfitness for self-government—together with the 
bucthery of an equal number of ignorant individuals, in 
Spanish America, in order to signalize the spread of 
liberal principles and the march of civilization. 


Sufficient however, we say, for the day, is both the 
glory and the evil thereof ; and to know that we are 
wiser than our ancestors, is a consolation under all 
circumstances: though the certainty that we shall be 
viewed in precisely the same light by our successors, 
| as we regard those who have gone before us ; and 
| shall be set down as a pack of ignoramuses by posteri- 
ty, isareflection calculated to dampen somewhat, the 
self-complacency and pleasure with which we may 
otherwise contemplate our advances and numerous 
accomplishments and acquirements. With regard fo 
the second grand improvement mentioned above,— 
namely, the introduction of the inductive method—we 
think the great Philosopher could not but be mortified 
at witnessing the total neglect of it, even in that coun- 
try where the listening to arguments, both in courts 
of justice, and halls of legislature, forms one of the 
chief pastimes of the people ; and when, therefore, it 
might be expected that speakers would think it ne 
cessary to pay some little attention to the said method. 
That it should be repudiated by the thorough-bred 
Lawyer, and Congressional debater, is yet not much 
|to be wondered at, from the advantage they thence 
derive, of spinning, or rather hammering out a Jong 
speech,—that peculiar product of the American miné, 
and great national test of political wisdom and oratori- 
cal talent. One of these efforts, (for they are truly 
such, ina physical sense,) isin general, a genuine 
physiological curiosity, having nothing else logical 
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about it—but exhibiting generally in its length, 
preadth and inconclusiveness, a strange combination 
of weakness and vastness,—of expansion and empti- 
ness,—to which a mammoth balloon, a giant in a drop- 
sy; oF Encke’s comet, (said to be an unsolid and non- 
descript body, wandering through infinite space ;) 
can alone present any just similitude, or parallel. 
Commencing usually with digression, and with an 
original tendency to, instead of an abhorrence of a 
vacuum, {which is only felt by the unfortunate listen- 
er,) these free and flowing compositions, on which 
the American mind reposes with so much delight, 


have in general no other purpose apparently in view, | 
than the steady avoidance of the point in debate, and | 


seldom have any other end, than that to which they 
are untimely brought by a motion to adjourn, ora call 
for the ‘‘previous question,’”’—that last resort of the 
aflicted—the ‘‘abhorred shears,” which cuts off, 
(not short,) the thin spun harangues, or rather por- 
tentous quibble, miscalled an argument, and prolong- 
ed or drawn forth intoa vermicular and fleeting ex- 
jstence, only by the patient endurance ‘and mortal 
suffering of the House. As however, there certainly 
never existed before on earth, a people capable of 
talking so much, or of listening so patiently, (two 
qualities seldom allied) as those of our beloved coun- 
try; we at least derive a distinction from this circum- 
stance, amidst the numerous evils and disadvantages 
by which it is otherwise attended. But if this supe- 
riority of the Moderns over the Ancients, were not 
sufficiently illustrated by the decisive advances which 


have thus been made in every department of life and 


knowledge; it wouldseem to be abundantly and satis- 
factorily proved, by other circumstances, which 
though not partaking of the nature of direct evidence, 
throw a light on the subject, calculated to carry con- 
viction toeven the mest sceptical mind. That the 
world is by no means the uncomfortable place it once 
was, but has now become a tolerably pleasant s@journ, 
even to those who enjoy but a moderate share of its 
goods and superfluities, seems to be sufficiently estab- 
lished by the fact that it is now considered on all 
hands, as an act of insanity to quit it, voluntarily, 


though there is now and then, and here and there, a| 


discontented fellow to be found, who takes ‘‘French 
leave’ of it, as well asof his senses,—and who cannot 


down as a madman by those whom he has left behind 
himinthis. This indeed, has long since become ,res 
adjudicata, or a settled point of law,—having been 
80 determined by repeated decisions of the High 
Courts of Coroner, both in England and this coun- 
tty—which without any regard to the deliberation 





the reflection on his understanding conveyed by such 
a sentence, isin general seldom much relished by 
his surviving friends. The Courts Ecclesiastical, on 
the other hand, have taken a different.and more serious 
view of this desperate proceeding, and consider it as a 
flying in the face of God,or as deliberate murder and 
| blood guiltiness, which we take to be the , proper 
| light in which to regard it—while the dialectitians 
|| have succeeded in proving—so far as the force of mere 
|| reasoning goes, that an assault of this kind upon one’s 
| self, where of course no resistance is expected, is an 
'| act of sheer cowardice; which if it be such, would 
| seem to show from the comparative rarity of its oc- 
currence, that the great bulk of mankind are a much 
braver set of fellows thanthey are in gencral found to 
be ontrial. The argument therefore, as itat present 
stands, seems to be, that though it may require courage 
to dare and encounter death on a forlorn hope, it needs 
none to face and brave him where there is no hope at 
ali. The majority seem to incline to this latter opi- 
nion, as it appears agreeable to reason, and is, at the 
same time, sufficiently flattering to those who bravely 
live on, and thus acquire a reputation for courage upon 
the cheap terms of reconciling themselves to the en- 
joyment of the good things of this world; and merely 
abstaining, whatever effort it may cost them, from lay- 
ing violent hands upon themselves, o1 displaying an 
indecent hurry to ‘‘shuffle off this mortal coil,” and 
join the company of their fathers and dead friends and 
relations. We wish, however, forthe sake of both 
religion and morals, that these three questions—name- 
ly, whether the self-destroyer is to be,copsidered as a 
| coward, a murderer, ora madman—or all these toge- 
| ther—could be settled between the clergy, the corg- 
| ners, and the metaphysicians; so that those who chooge 
| to shoot, hang, or drown themselves, may know be- 
fore hand what will be thought of their condact—in- 
stead of being left in glorious uncertainty, which they 
they now are, as toa point so essential to be under- 
| stood and freed fromambiguity. The necessity, howe- 














|| ver for a decision, is perhaps, after all, not very urgent, 
| 


there beinglittle danger, we believe, of a prevalence of 
the evil at the present day, when the means of living, 
and the comforts of existence have been so much mul- 
tiplied, as to leave no excuse for the commission of the 
act. Weconceive it to be equally superfluous to 
attempt to puta stop to it by Jaw—as it unfortunately 
happens that the perpetrators of the crime, though they 
may be condemned, cannot be tried for it; as they place 
themselves beyond the reach of punishment by the 
very act of committing it. Though the legislature, 
undiscouraged by this difficulty, has in some instances 





with which the act may be committed, or the circum- 
stances leading to it—though these may be such as | 
Would warrant a verdict of justifiable homicide—are 
yetin the practice—witha degree of unanimity, un- 
attainable it is to be lamented, in any other discription 
of cases—of pronouncing sentence of felo dese, and 
akenation of mind—or in other words, of acquittal, | 
°n every party so making away with himself—though | 


proceeded, in its zeal to discountenance so dangerous 
a practice, to wreak vengeance on the dead body of 
the suicide, in the hope of deterring those who may be 
inclined to imitate him, by thus threatening them with 
what it will do with them when they are beyond their 
reach; we conceive that nothing is gained by this 
course—as the self-slayer commences by offering a far 
greater violence to his person, than the law, however 
— possibly inflict on it afterwards. It is 
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besides to be considered, that he who has bent up his 
faculties to this terrible deed, or is driven to meditate 
it by distress, and has resolved to violate the first law of 
nature, wil) not be likely to stay his hand through a 
sudden awe of an act of Congress, or a statute of James 
the First, which has declared the act unlawful—the 
more especially, as he is wel] aware that the legisla- 
ture, even if applied to, would do nothing to relieve 
him from his afflictions, though it makes ample provi- 
sion to punish him for their consequences, by attach- 
ing ignominy tothe act by which he attempts to remedy 
or rid himself of them. The discredit into which the 
practice has fallen in modern times, or in all Christian 
countries, (except England,* through the slowness 
perhaps, with which John Bull adopts new ideas and 





* The frequent occurrence of the act in England, 
has been ascribed to the climate, which, from its 
heavy and depressing character, dispose the minds of 
the inhabitants to gloom and melancholy. This would 
seem to be the case from the circumstance, that, like 
other diseases, the morbid state of mind which lead to 
eatastrophies of this kind, is characterised in England 
by a periodicity in its visitations, which generally oc- 
eur in or about the month of September; it being ob- 
served, that those who weather this desperate and 
death-dealing month, seldom or never kill themselves 
atany other season of the year. We are aware that 
the English contend, thatas many suicides take place 
in Paris as in London; but there is a difference in the 
history of the cases as they oecur in the two capitals, 
which seems but to show more strongly the influence 
of climate in producing the crime in England. For 
while a Frenchman, or indeed an Italian or Spaniard, 
never kills himself except when driven to the act by 
desperation and real distress—in England, the deed is 
more frequently committed by the well-off and the af- 
fluent, or the ennuied rich, than among any other 
class: so that those who fall by their own hands in that 
country, most commonly depart in good condition, 
and die fat, as the cattle so unaccountably do in some 

rtions of ogr own country—as in Alabama, and cer- 
tain districts of the far West: We have heard of an 
authenticated case of an Englishman, who killed him- 
self merely because he could not digest buttered muf- 
Jins, of which he happened to be particularly fond! and 
there are innumerable instances of others who have 
made way with themselves from equally frivolous 

causes. It is related of another, who destroyed him- 
self, that he alleged no other cause .of discontent or 
unhappiness, than that he was tired of buttoning and 
unbuttoning—or of this mere dull routine of exist- 
ence, Another—a single man—rich, and in good 
health; and who had never been able to spend more 
than a third of his income; killed himself, on account 
of aslight reduction in the interest upon a portion of 
his funds, which were invested in the public stocks. 
It is plain that these individual only wanted an ex- 
euse to kill themselves; for which they hada national or 
natural propensity, which the less charitable among 
their neighbors and enemies, would probably have no 
objection to their indulging a little oftener; and upon a 
still larger scale than they at present do. The only won- 
der indeed is, that it does not occur oftener ina climate, 
where the appearance of the sun is considered as a sign 
of rain, and where the rain forms settled weather. 
Phe Yankee, on the contrary, never kills himself un- 
der any cjrcumstances; and is never likely to do so, 
wnless all trades should fail; or while he can do every 
thing byt chew up a pick-axe, climb smoke, or dodge 
lightning; as same of the rowdies of the race boast that 


——_____ 


habits;) would alone afford sufficient evidence of the 
increased comforts of living, and the bettered condi, 
tion of mankind, as compared with those unhappy pe. 
tiods of the world, when the act was held in honor, and 
considered as a proof of heroism and fortitude. For 
though the old Romans affected to regard it in this light, 
the real state of the case was, no doubt that no living as 
they did, in barbarous times, when but few of the com. 
forts of life were to be had, when even salt was luxury, 
when neither private security, nor public tranquility 
existed, (the trial by jury and the Habeas Corpus be- 
ing unknown:) these were probably glad to put an end 
to ther misery, and made a virtue of necessity, by at- 
taching honor to desperation, and taking credit to them- 
selves for doing, what their successors, in modern 
times, surrounded by luxuries and conveniences ofall 
kinds, claim equal credit for not doing; and boast of as 
a proof of Christian patience and resignation. For 
what must have been the state of society, when an in- 
dividual, however wronged or oppressed, was left no 
choice but to submit in silence, instead of having his 
action for damages, and redress at law—when linen 
and window-glass were unknown—tea and coffee un- 
heard of—when the ‘‘newspaper,”’ that daily rising sun 
of the human mind, **was not’”’—and the steamboat and 
rail road yet undreamed of by philosophy. When a 
classical banquet was composed of articles that would 
produce immediate emesis on any modern stomach; as 
was sufficiently evinced in the case of the unfortunate 
Painter, who ventured to partake of a dinner a-la- 
Brutus,* and was made deadly sick by the scientific 
sillykickabies and other antique bon bouches which 
he rashly swallowed on the occasion. 

All this in fact, is now pretty well understood, and 
the world is no longer to be humbugged with the story 
of Roman virtue and heroism, which it once so simply 
credited; so that we believe a man could not well 
take a shorter road toa Lunatic Asylum, than to talk 
of imitating the actions, or seek to hold up the exam- 
ples of this self-killing race to the enlightened gener- 
ation of the present day—a race who when they could 
find no body else to slay, fell upon themseives, and 
cut their own throats, rather than not shed blood; who 
nourished a contempt for mechanic improvements, 
and quiet pursuits, that rendered them the disturbers 
of the world, a burthen to themselves, and a happy 
riddance to society, when they at last took French, 
or if you please Roman, leave of it, and did for them- 
selves, what the land would infallibly have done for 
them, had they lived at the present day. The experi: 
ment having been made, apparently with sufficient 
fairness by the Heathen of old, as to the degree of vi- 
tue, of which the human soul is capable, when treat: 
ed by the hot house, or rather high-pressure system of 
instructive and discipline incitement and reward, 
and having produced only a few far-between a barren 
examples of disinterestedness and true moral great: 
ness—those ancient and fine spun theories of conduct, 
and systems of philosophy formerly so mych in vogue; 





* See the “Feast of the Ancients,” in Perigrim 
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have happily yielded to the common sense views of 
more practical instructors, who studying the present 
of man, content themselves with improving his 
social condition, and promoting his solid welfare and 
worldly happiness. Instead of mystifying him with 
jectures on the beauty and excellence of virtue, and 
filling his mind with high wrought and extravagant 
sentiments and stimulating him to an ambitious imi- 
tation of examples that only Jead him astray in the pur- 
suit of unattainable perfection—they limit themselves 
to the less soaring object of rendering him the plain 
but industrious and useful citizen—the exemplary do- 
mestic man, and quiet and orderly member of society. 
That both these objects cannot be pursued together, 
(however unlucky this may be,) namely, the moral 
and physical improvement of the species, is sufficient- 
ly shown by the fact, that as men continue to advance 
in virtue aad moral excellence, they invariably ex- 
hibit a corresponding disregard of, and contempt for 
the mere creature comfort and thriving arts of life, 
while on the other hand, in proportion as they excel 
in these arts, and accumulate around them the con- 
veniences and enjoyments of existence; they are 
found to retrograde in character, and depreciate in 
spirit, and finally sink into a prosaic and a matter of 
fact state of mind—a state in which each member of 
the hive, lives to and for himself, and stares at a ca- 
sual deviator from the beaten track of thought and ac- 
tion, as the wondering Chinese did at the Englishman 
whom he saw dancing, and of whom he inquired, 
‘why he did not have it done for him?’ Religion 
indeed teaches us, as reason and wisdom also do, that 
true national virtue and greatness, are fruits that grow 
inan enchanted garden, the approach to which is rug- 
ged, steep and difficult, and that the above time—hon- 
oured and venerable guides and instructors, can alone 
furnish the clue by which it can be successfully 
reached. Modern Law-givers, however, pseudo Phi- 
losophers and quack Politicians, have discovered, 
orthink that they have found outa new and short cut, 
bythe patent Rail-way of utility, to the Herpenian 
Free, and from the increased speed at which they 
travel of late, they are probably pretty near to it, if 
they have not by this time reached the long desired 
goal. Mechanical checks also of government, con- 
sisting of short terms of office, oaths, bonds, &c. evin- 
cing extraordinary invention in their contrivers, and a 
terrible suspicion of treason and dishonestly against 
those whom they are intended to bind and keep 
straight—have been preferred, andare now more wise- 
ly relied on than the old fashioned securities of a pa- 
triotism, private integrity, &c. as they enable the peo- 
ple, for whose safety and benefit they are especially 
designed, to indulge their fancy and use a freedom of 
choice in the selection of their agents and servants, 
which they could not have ventured on before the dis- 
covery of writing, and the invention of paper; those 
convenient substitutes for character and principle that 
render the constitution-monger, and the conveyance 
for better guides and more efficient directors of the 


conduct of men, than either the Christian Precep- | 








tor,the prosing Philosophers, or the moral Teacher. 
But of the arts of life which have received an ex- 
traordinary impulse within a comparatively recent pe- 
riod, that by which the duration of human existence 
has been extended, so as to render the demise of the 
old, a far more rarer and more uncertain occurrence 
than formerly, (for the young enjoy no more exemp- 
tion from a premature fate than heretofore;) is among 
the most startling—especially when considered in con- 
nection with the Malthusian discovery of the tendency* 
of population to increase beyond the means of subsist- 
ence;} as it forms another item in the accounts, and a 





* That the preservation of the species is provided 
for by permanent laws, and the race perpetuated 
wherever subsistance is found; whether the latter be 
scanty or abundant, it surely needed no ghost to tell 
us. It fortunately happens that the growth of seeds 
and plants, and of the animals that contribute to the 
subsistence of man, are provided for with equal care 
by an all-bountiful Creator—so that the earth pro- 
duces at all times a million fold more than is neces- 
sary for the support of the human beings scattered over 
its surface. This extended surface, along with its wide 
and uninhabitable waters, and the boundless resources 
that it includes, is always far greater than ever has 
been, or that can be occupied by man; and thns sup- 
plies the supposed deficiency occasioned by the dit- 
ference between the arithmetical and geometrical 
ratios of Messrs. Malthus & Co. whichare mere terms 
or mystifications of a plain subject, level to the un- 
derstandings of the feeblest reasoners. But where this 
space, along with the teeming subsistence which it 
bears, is arbitrarily diminished and parcelled out, as for 
instance in England—where a few hundred noblemen 
own nearly the whole of the island—while the in- 
crease of population, which is more beyond the reach 
of this kind of tyranny, steadily goes on, and the cur- 
tailment of the means afforded by nature for its support, 
necessarily give rise to the want and misery which 
the apologist for bad government endeavor to find an 
excuse for in other causes. The long period of gesta- 
tion assigned to animals, as compared with the quick 
growth and maturation of seeds and plants, forms an- 
other compensating law of nature, which would al- 
ways preserve the balance on the safe side of subsist- 
ence; if this balance was not interfered with and des- 
troyed by governments. Vegetation is limited by 
oceans, lakes and rivers; and destroyed by frosts, 
droughts, &c.; and animal life, by pestilence, preda- 
tion, wars, &c.; all occurring in the natural course of 
things; and limiting production in each case, by 
means undoubtedly sufficiently harsh, but not by any 
original tendency to excess on one side, or halting 
misproportion in nature—as the finder of the mare’s 
nest, whose opinion we have been commenting on, 
so absurdly maintains. Artificial causes being at work 
as well as natural, in the case of man—as is exhibited 
in the want and misery occasioned by tyranny and 
misgovernment—the earth has ever beén kept in a 
sub-inhabited state, that leaves her waste abundance 
and ungathered fruits, her wild flocks, her finny mul- 
titudes, and undug treasures, to perish on her hands, 
on lie idle in her bosom. 


+ Fifty years before the time of Quesnay, Baudini, 
of Sienna, had shown, both from reasoning and expe- 
rience, that there never had been a scarcity of food, 
except in those countries where the government had 
itself intefered to supply the people. 





Say’s Political Economy— Introduction, p. 30. 
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new source of increase, and of expense to governments, 
which, we presume, will have as usual, tobe provided 
for by some new duty on imports—some longevity 
Sund, or centenarian tax upon the already overbur- 
thened and groaning People—who will be compelled 
to support not only themselves and the poor, but the 
ever-living old, whom this unprecedented protraction 
of the mortal term hitherto assigned to the race; has 
thus unexpectedly thrown upon their hands. It is, we 
fear, but too true, that the good old times, as some 
are pleased to term them—or patriarchal age—is again 
coming round, if it be not already upon us. For 
recent statististical tables show, that no calcula- 
tion can now be formed of how long any one will live, 
who has once passed the usual period of human exist- 
ence, as this seems to afford a security against dying | 
of old age, nearly as certain as smallpox and measles 
do against a recurrence of those diseases. The statis- 
tical inquiries by which the fact to which we advert, 
has been developed, and brought to the notice of Phi- 
losophers, had previously attracted attention in this | 
country, as one of the results apparently of our re- 
vglutionary struggle—an event, wonderful in its 
Giects and consequences—and in none more, than 





| 


\| 


| tion and bounty of their country. But, upon what 

principle the poverty of the everlasting survivors of 
| the battles and storms of the Revolution, is consider. 
ed as giving them aclaim upon the gratitude of their 
country, we are at a loss to discover, unless it be re. 
garded as proof positive (which we think it may fairly 
be,) of patriotism, which has always been so poorly 
rewarded, and proved so losing a trade in all ages 
and countries. But as a certain moral poet has said, 


**Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage;” 





-and hence the once startling annunciation of ang, 


| ther Revolutionary hero gone, has long since ceas. 


| 
ed to excite the sympathies of the public;* and in. 


| deed, did the sensibility, formerly manifested on such 
occasions, still exist, there have occurred cases 
which show, that it may at least be always safely sus. 
_ pended, until full proof is obtained of the verity of the 
announcement. For it has happened much oftener in 
| these cases, than any other, that the repoy has proved 
| premature and been formally contradictedby the slain 
| veteran himself; who, in some instances, has found no 
small difficultyn recovering his life out of the hands of 
_ the printer, and substantiating the fact ofhis existence 


in the unscathed and healthy state of the greater part 1 to the incredulous Secretary of War, who was naturally 
of those who engaged in it; and in the daily additions | much more inclined to credit the news, than the as- 


| 


made by death to the list of those worthies—the exist- 
tence of so many of whom, at this late day, would be 
deemed increditable, but for the disclosures which 
the grim-tyrant occasionally makes, by taking them 
off at last, a task which seems likely to give him ful! 
employment for at least a half century to come.* The | 


| 
steady state of this veteran and inveterate corps, (or at | 


least that portion of it mustered on the pension-roll,) | 


who, as they cannot neither be disbanded, nor yet call- | 


ed into active service, may be considered as the stand- | 
ing army of the Republic—is calculated to render it 
an object of no less interest to the philosopher than to | 





| severations of the survivor, though supported by the 
_his presence, and the actual production of his person, 





| 
1 *Our Revolutionary heroes pass silently to the 
i| 


/grave, with scarce a passing notice. Among the 
obituaries we notice that of ‘| haddeus Morehouse, aa 
upright honest man, aged 70, at Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, ‘who was with Montgomery, in Canada, and also 
in several successive campaigns. Hezekiah Betts, 
another, died at the same place, a few days before, 
_ he was on service and present at Andre’s execution. 
New York Star. 


In York, Pa., on the 2d instant, Jacob Rudy, Sr., 


|| a soldier of the revolution, aged 93 years. 


the patriot—and a physical phenomenon, as well asa | At Sand’s Point, L. L, on the 27th ultimo, Captain 
living and ever enduring monument of the patient and |, Noah Mason, in the 84th year of his age, a revolutionary 
inexhaustible gratitude of the country. The ingenuity, | soldier. 


on the other hand, displayed by our time-wasting and 
money-saving government, in getting over thedifficulty 
arising from the unexpected longevity and constant re- 
cruiting going on in the ranksofthe immortal band— 
by requiring from those seeking admission into it, the 
qualification of poverty, in addition to that of patriot- 
ism and long service; cannot be too much admired, for 
the watchful regard which it evinces for the interest of 
those who have no claims of this kind upon the atten- 





*It must surely be regarded asa truly happy cir- 


cumstance, that the deluge at last came in, and put. 


an end to the style and habit of living, that prevailed 
in those literally dark ages of senescence and imbe- 
cility—the days of the Methusalah’s Noah’s &c., when 


ayouth did not attain to his majority, before the | 


blooming period of one hundred years ; but continued 
to rob orchards and hen roosts with other bad boys, 
until the age of fifty. What precious trouble must 
such chaps have given to their parents and guardians, 
before they sowed their wild oats, and arrived at years 
of discretion. 


|| At Guilford, Connecticut, on the 24th ultimo, 


|| Captain Anthony Fowler, in the 80th year of his age, 


/a revolutionary soldier.—™. Y. Gaz., March 9th, 1841. 
_ Mr. Jacob Gideon, Sr., a soldier of the revolution, 
died at Washington on the 3d instant, in the 87th year 
| of his age.—JWVational Gazette, March 9th 1840. 
The last of ‘* The Boston Tea Party,”’ George R. 
T. Hewes, died at German Flats, New York, on the 
5th instant, at the extraordinary age of 106 years. 
Thomas Belton a soldier of the revolution, reputed 
to be 108 years old,, died a few days since, at Newark, 
|New Jersey. He served six years in the army of the 
_revolution, and enjoyed the benefit of a pension. 
National Gazette, Jugust 6th, 1840. 


On the 3rd ultimo, at his residence in Hardin 
|| county, Kentucky, Rev. Alexander McDougall, 
|| the 102d year of his age. ‘This valuable citizen took 
a part in the war of the revolution, and has beet 
| esteemed throughout his long life for his moral worth. 
| He was a Minister of the Baptist Society. —Wational 
|| Gazette April lith 1841. 

'| Notices of this kind may be found in almost every 


| paper that comes to hand, and have continued to ap- 
|, pear daily, for the last fifty or sixty years past. 
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Even where the report has been warranted by the ap- || extension of the term, during which applications un- 


parent decease and actual burial of one of the members || der the acts passed for their support, should be receiv- 
of this extraordinary corps, it had still proved untrue; | 
an instance of this having occurred, not long since at | 
the North, where the friends of the defunct, desiring 

to pay him the appropriate honors ofa military funeral, || 


jmprudently fired over him as a last tribute of respect; | ous and unsettled times) of any sort or however wellau- 
when their reasonable hopes of having finally got rid || thenticated they might be.* Toconclude we presume, 


of him, were fatally overthrown, by his instantly re- || jt will be seen, that we neither approve of suicide, or 


viving at the well known sound—having been only in 1 or yet of the other ertreme of never dying at all, but that 


a trance, which would seem to be the nearest approach ‘| of the two evils, we consider the last as by much the 
todeath which a revolutionary survivor is capable of _ most to be deprecated, andas far from being “a modern 
making-* He was thus restored to the embraces of || improvement,” or betokening any good to the rising 


his weeping family, and the groaning pension list— } generation, every mother’s son of whom—if we may 
from which he had been prematurely struck—and is | judge from the present threatning appearance of 


| matters—will have, like Sinbad, to bear an old man 


. on his shoulders, for at least one half of his life; for 
After this, we cannot but be surprised at the rather || women, fortunately, do not appear endowed with the 


grudging illiberality exhibited by the government to- |! same ever living faculty, (at least, after a certain age) 
wards this otherwise interesting band of pensioners, | as their tougher lords and masters. Yet, old women 


which unquestionably has increased since the Revo- || are always of some use, and they we thank, might 
A . . Pes 99 || 
lution, “is Increasing and ought to be diminished. '| reasonably live to ninety or even a hundred, without 


Some act, therefore, putting an end to its existence, || heing considered as intruding ; but an old fellow is 
or some anti-resurrectionary measure to prevent any 


ed; and beyond this term, we think that not one dollar 
more should given out of the public treasury, to such 
claimants, or for Revolutionary services (a very une- 
quivocal kind of services, by the bye, in these peril- 


now alive and merry, and continuing to enjoy the re- 
Juctant bounty, and grinning gratitude of his country. 


' | absolutely good for nothing, as he can neither g¢itch 
addition to its ranks at least from the dead, and assign- |! oy hem, however, he may excel in coughing, and can 


be entitled to relief, seems called for by every consi- || deals in such eternal long yarns, as to tire every 
. ; Pgs {| : ; 
deration of public economy, and of justice toward the |, body with them, to drive offone half of his hearers, 


. . | 
nation For ourselves, we would suggest the period || and send the others literally to sleep with their fathers 


ofone hundred and fifty years, as a sufficiently liberal | 


oo 


* As an offset. to the system of revivals described | 
above, the appearance of new and desolating diseases, 
such as the Cholera, the Dengue and the Grippe, 
which availing themselves of the increased facilities 
for travelling by Steamboats, Packets and Rail Roads ; 
now regularly visit at least, once a year, the most 
fashionable resorts, and all the principal capitals of 
Eutope and this country—is a circumstance, that 
seems well calculated to preserve the preponderance 
on the safe side of death, who though in the main too 
much for even the strongest, yet cannot, as we have 
seen always keep down his victims, even after he has | 
fairly got them under, or, in yankee phrases, compel | 
them to stay dead. Among the new maladies, a va- 
riety of the Timor Paupertatis, or fear of poverty, 
which has become particularly rife in modern times 
may be mentioned. The form of the complaint, or 
rather variety, to which we allude, consists not in 
any fear on the part of the patient of poverty as an evil 
likely to befall himself ; but in a horror of it in others, | 
Which occasions him to exhibit an indescribable unea- 
siness. and even to retreat suddenly at the sight of per- 
sons either known or suspected to be ina necessitous 
state, or of actual want; and by other symptoms, such 
as turning away of the head, or throwing up of the 
eyes, or encountering an old acquaintance or friend, 
in depauperated circumstances; and in the most cases, | 

Y a direct stare of mere recognition, at such wretch- | 
edobjects, and by resolutely passing or rushing by | 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 


| 





them; which may be considered asthe last stage of || 


the disease. The great prevalence of the complaint | 


in this country, may donbtless be in part ascribed to || 


the happy and general diffusion of competence and | 
independence among our people, which has the usual | 
drawback, attendant on every good of diminishing | 
that feeling of kindness and sympathy, which in other 

Countries, where aless prosperous state of things ex- | 


wis, men naturally entertain and cherish towards each | 
other. 


before their time. Selah—we have now done Mr. 
| Editor, which is what such old fellows as we are, 
| are seldom willing either to do or to say, even after 
| prosing on as we have done, from page to page, without 
| holding out to the reader any prospect of making, as 
'some of the old bucks we have been describing, 
| occasionally do, a good end, at |ast. Gorwrrr sg, 





* The Legislature of Massachusetts, having not long 
since carefully ascertained that there existed but one 
survivor of the battle of Bunker Hill at least in that 
State, determined to overwhelm this individual with 
theirgratitude and liberality, and thus pay off all scores 
of this kind, ina handsome and summary way. They 
therefore, with unexampled munificence, pensioned 
him for the term of his natural life, which in the usual 
course, scemed little likely to last more than a year 
or so long>r—not having before their eyes, or bearing 
in mind, the magic power of the Revolutionary pen- 
‘sion list, of prolonging human existence. Accord- 
ingly this war-worn soldier, now over ninety, con- 
tinues up to the present moment, healthy and vigo- 
rous, and will in probability live to bury every mem- 
ber of the Legislature who voted for his pension. A 
| deed however, of this kind, was not to be done in the 
dark, ani was forthwith published and blazoned in 
all the Gazettes of the State ; and the consequence 
was such as might have been anticipated. Another 
survivor immediately appeaied on the horizon, emerg- 
ing, on the startled view of the public in New Hamp- 
shire; and having the additional claim of a wound re- 
ceived in that memorable fight, for which the people 
| of this country have had to pay so dearly. This osten- 
| tatious act of Massachusetts, has thus been the occa- 
| sion of putting New Hampshire to the expense of 
pensioning this fresh veteran, for which she is no 
doubt much obliged to that very grateful and liberal 
| commonwealth. 
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THE LOVES OF THE DRIVER; 


A STORY OF THE WIGWAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,” &C. 


(Continued from page 229.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Dem “ere Indians,” he said the next morning to 
his master—‘‘dem ’ere Indians—der’s only two ob 
%em come yet, sir—I aint altogether sure about *°em— 
I has’n’t any especial ’spicion, sir, from what 1 seed 
yesterday, that they’s very honest in particklar, and 
then agen, I see no reasons that they aint honest. It 
mout be, they might steal a hen, sir, if she was rea- 


sonable to come at—it mout be, they mout eben go || 


deeper into a hog;—but then agen, it mout’n’t be 
after all, and it wouldn’t be right justice to say, tell 
a body knows for certain. There’s no telling yet, sir. 
An Indian, as I may say, naterally, is honest or he aint 
honest;—and there’s no telling which, sir, ’tell he 
steals something, or tell he goes off without stealing;— 
and so all that kin be done, sir, is to find out if he’s a 
thief, or if he’s not athief; and I think, sir, I’m in a 
good way to git at the rights of the matter before worse 
comes to worser. As you say, Mossa, it’s my busi- 
ness to see that you ain’t worsered by ’em.” 
Without insisting that Col. Gillison entirely under- 
stood the ingenious speech of his driver, we can, at 
least, assert with some confidence, that he was satis- 
fied with it. Of an indolent disposition, the young 
master was not unwilling to be relieved from the trou- 
ble of secing himself after the intruders; and though 
he dismissed the amorous Mingo with an assurance, 
that he would take an early opportunity to look into 
their camp, the cunning driver, who perhaps guessed 
very correctly on the subject of his master’s tempera- 
ment, was fully persuaded that his own movements 
would suffer no interruption from the command or su- 
pervision of the other. Accordingly, sallying forth 
immediately after breakfast, he took his way to the 
encampment, where he arrived in time to perceive 
some fragments of a Catawba dejeune, which, while it 
awakened his suspicions did not in any measure provove 
his appetite. There were numerous small well-pick- 
ed bones, which might have been those of a squirrel, 
as Richard Knuckles somewhat gratuitously alleged, 
or which might have been those of one of his master’s 
brood-hens, as Mingo Gillison half suspected. But, 
though he set forth with a declared resolve not to suffer 
his master’s interests to be ‘worsered,’ our Driver did 
not seem to think it essential to this resolution to utter 
his suspicions, or to search more narrowly into the 


ne 


Knuckles had spoken nothing but the truth, and he 
himself showed nothing but civility. He had nof 
made his visit without bringing with him a goodly por. 
tion of whiskey in his flask, well knowing, that no bet. 
ter medium could be found for procuring the conf. 
dence and blinding the jealous eyes of the Indian, 
But he soon discovered, that these were not his 
true objects, however much he had fancied in the first 
instance that they might subserve them. He soothed 
the incivilities of the Catawba, and warmed his indif. 
ference by the liquor, but he at the same time, and 
from the same cause, made him stationary in the 
camp. So long as the whiskey lasted, the Indian 
would cling to the spot, and when it was exhausted, 
he was unable todepart. The prospect was a bad one 
for the Driver that day in the camp of the squatters, 
since, though the woman would to her tasks without 
delay, and clung to them with the perseverance of the 
most devoted industry, the Hunter was neither able 
nor willing toset forth upon his. The bow was unbent 
| and unslung, laying across his lap, and he, himself, 
leaning back against his tree. seemed to have no wish 





_beyond the continued possession of the genial sun- 
'shine in which he basked. In vaindid Mingo, sitting 
beside him, cast his wistful eyes towards the woman, 
who worked at a little distance, and whom, while her 
husband was wakeful, he did not venture to approach. 
Something, he thought, might be done by signs, but 
the inflexible wife never once Jooked up from the 
| clay vessel which her hands were employed rounding 
—an inflexibility, which the vain negro ascribed, not s0 
much to her indifference to his claims, as to her fears 
of her savage husband. We must not forget to say, that 
_the tongue of the Driver was seldom silent, however 
much his thoughts might be confused and his objects 
baffled. He had a faith in his own eloquence, not un- 
like that of the greater number of our young and pr- 
mising statesmen; and did not doubt, though he could 
not speak to the woman directly, that much which he 
spoke, would still reach her senses, and make the 
desired impression—with this idea, it may be readily 
supposed, that he said a great many things which 
were much better calculated to please her, than to 
meet the assent of her husband. 





‘««Now,” for example, continuinga long dissertation 
upon the physioligocal and psychological differences 
between his own and the Indian race, in which he 
strove to prove to the satisfaction of the Catawba, the 
infinite rational and acquired superiorities of the former 
—‘Now,” said he, stretching his hand forth towards 
the toiling woman—and establishing his case, as he 
thought, conclusively, by a aresort to the argumentum 
ad hominem—*‘now, you see, if that *ere gal was my 
'| wife instead of your’n, Knuckles, do you think I’d let 
her extricate herself here in a br’iling sun, working 
her fingers off, and I lying down here in the grassa-do- 
ing nothing, and only looking on? No! I’d turnin 
and give her good resistance; *cause why, Knuckles: 
| *Cause, you see, it’s not, I may say, a ’spectable sigh! 
to see the woman doing all the work what’s a neet 








matter. Heseemed to take for granted, that Richard 





| cessity, and the man a-doing nothing. The wom 
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won’t made for hard work at all. 
dulges—I never pushes 
kin, and it goes agin me mightily, 
it’s a needcessity to give 
the men like old Harry. 
andifso be, the task ain’t done, 
for thick jackets. 
that’ll keep off my cuts. I do nottsay, 
work my people. That’s not the idee. 
a’most too easy, and there’s 
that can’t get through, 
tree o’clock in de day. 


’em the lash. But I scores 


I gives them their desarbings 


My 


The women has their 


put they’re twice as easy, and then I don’t open both | 


eyes when I’m looking to see if thev’ve got through 


‘om. "Tain’t often you hear my women in revelation; || 


and,‘I know, it stands to reason what I’m tell 
that a black Gentlemen is alwavs more 
a woman tkan an Indian. 
dere’s She ain’t leffher business, 
here, and you haint gone to your’n, 


you. 


nor you aint 
her a drop of the whiskey. Not to say thata gal so 
voung as that ought to drink whiskey and chaw tobac- 
co—but for the sake of compliment now, “twas only 
right that youshould ha’ 
then for the working. 
you aint done a stroke since breakfast. 
under me, Knuckles, I’d_a laid this 
over your red jacket ina way that would ha’ made a 


‘possum laugh.” 


You aint offered to resist her; 
Ef you was 


green twig 


“Eh!” was the only exclamation of the half drunk- 
en Indian, at this characteristic conclusion of the ne- 
gro’s speech; but, though Knuckles said nothing that 
could denote his indignation at the irreverent threat, 
which though contingent only, 
ing tothe amour propre of the 
gleam ofangry intelligence which flashed 
moment from his eyes, and his thin lips parted toa 


was excessively annoy- 


grin that showed his white teeth with an expression | 
iiot unlike that of a wolf hard pressed by one more | 


daring cur than the rest. Either Mingo did not see 
this, orhe thought too lightly of the prowess of his 
companion to heed He continued in- the same 
strain and with increasing boldness. 

“Now I say, Knuckles, all that’s onbecoming. A 
woman’s a woman, and a man’sa man. A woman has 
her sort of work, and its easy. 
of work and that’s hard—now, here you 


poor gal do your work and her own too. 


make this 
That’s not 
iair, itsadespisable principle, and I may say, no man’s 
4 gentleman that believes it. Ha’n’tI seen, time up- 
on time, Indian men going along, stiffand straight as 
@pine tree, carrying nothing but a bow and 
and mout be, a gun; and, same time, the squaws walk- 
ing a most double under the load. 
ér-servation. Iv’ e seed it a hundred times. 
‘specttul or decent to the fair seck ? 


arrow 
Is that 


complexion, ef I ai’nt right.” 
It was well, perhaps, for the maintenance of peace || 
between the parties, that Knuckles was too drunk and || 
‘99 ignorant to comprehend all that was spoken by the 
o4 


OF 


My women I re- | Driver. 


‘em—I favors them all that E) | clear for his comprehension, and to this he answered 
I tell you, when 


let them look out | 
’Twon’t be a common homespun || fight;”? and as the poor, miserable creature spoke, the 
that I over- 1 fire ofa former and a better day, seemed to kindle his 
tasks is | 
nota nigger among’’em || 
if he’s exposed that way, by 


task, 


Ing vou, 
*spectable to || Knuckles! who makes you better for fight more dan 
Dere’s your wife now, and | 
since I bin | 
gin | 


ax her to try a sup. But 


| 
Catawba, there was a| 
out for a/|| 


| 
And a man has his sort | 


That’s a common | 
! 


Tsay no, and I'll | 
stand by, and leave it to any tree gentlemen of any | 
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The leading idea however, was sufficiently & | 
| with sufficient brevity and phlegm. 

*‘Indian woman is good for work Indian man for 
hunt, woman is good for hab children, man for shoot— 
man for fight. The Catawba man is very good for 


s 


| 
| 
i} 
| 

} 
i! 
| 





|] 


cheeks and give lustre to his eye. Probably, the 


| memory of that traditional valour which distinguished 
_ the people to which he belonged in a remarkable de- 


| gree, in comparison, with the neighbouring nations, 
| came over his thoughts, and warned him with some- 
|| thing likea kindred sentiment with those which had 
been so long forgotten by his race. 
| **Oh, go “long!” said the negro. 


| 
| 


‘*How you talk, 


me. Ki, man! Once you stan’ afore Mingo, you 
tumble. EfIwasto take youin my arms and give 
you one good hug, Lor’ ha’ massy ’pon you! You'd 
_neber feel yourself after that, and nothing would be 
left of you for you wife to see, but a long greasy mark, 
most like a little old man, yer, *pon my breast and 
thighs. I never seed the Indian yet that I ‘could’nt 
lick, fair up and down, hitch cross, or big cross, hand 
over, hand under, arm lock and leg lock, in seventeen 
and nine minutes, by the sun. You don’t know, 
Knuckles, else you would’nt talk so foolish. Neber 
Indian kin stan’ agen black man, whedder for fight or 
work. That’s the thing I’m talking "bout. You 
can’t fight fair and you can’t work. You aint got 
strengt’ for it. All your fighting is bush fighting and 
behind tree, and you’ woman does the work. Now, 
| wha’ makes you lie down here, and not go ‘pon you’ 
hunting? You come look 
at my hands, see ’em plough, see ’em hoe, see ’em 
|| mak’ ditch, cut tree, split rail, buil’? house—when you 
see dem, you’ll see wha’ Icall man. I would’nt give 
|| tree snaps ofa finger for any pusson that’s so re-dolent 
as anIndian. They’re good for nothing but eat.” 











That’s “case your’e lazy. 


ee 


«Catawba man is good for fight!” sullenly responded 
| the Indian toa speech which the negro soon found to 
| have been imprudently concerted and rashly spoken, 
in more respectsythanone. ‘*Nigger man and squaw 
> continued the other disdainfully, rd oF 
'his thin lips curling into an expression of scorn, 
|| which did not escape the eyes of Mingo, obtuse as 
|| his vanity necessarily made him. ‘*Catawba man isa 
free man, he can sleep or he can hunt,” pursued the 
| savage, retorting decidedly upon the condition of the 
slave, but without annoying the sleek, well fed and 
| self-complacent Driver. ‘‘Nigger man ain’t free 
| man—he must work, same like Indian Squaw.” 

1 “Oh, skion! skion! wha’s all that, Knuckles ? 
Youdon’t know wha’ you say. Who make you free? 
wha’ make you free! How you show you got free- 








!| is good for work;’ 











dom, when here you expen’ ’pon poor woman for work | é 
ie your pot, and halfde time you got hot’ing to put in ; ' 
'|’em. Now, lis free man! Case, you see my pot re : 





is always full, and when I does my work like a Gen- 


‘| tleman,—who cares? I laughs at mossa jist the 
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seme as I laughs at you. You free an—you! Wha| 
you hab coat like mine? Wha you hab breech- | 
es? Why, Knuckles, you aint decent for stan’ | 
fore you wife. Dat’s trut’ I’m telling you. How 
you’ can be free when you aint decent? How you | 
can be free when you no work? How youcan be free 
when you half-starbing all de time? When you | 


aint got blanket to you’ back—whien you aint got fat | 


‘pon you rib. When here, youexrpen’ ’pon my land 
to get the mud-stuff for you’ pots and pans! Psho, 
psho, Knuckles, you don’t know wha’ you talk "bout. 


You aint hab sensible notion of dem tings wha make || 


free pusson. Nebber man is freeman, ef he own arm 
P ~ F 1 cious, Which fills his larder with good cheer, inthe 


can’t fill he stomach. Nebber man is freeman if he 
own work can’t put clothes ’pon he back. Nebber 
man is freeman—no, nor gentleman neider, when he 
make he purty young wife do all de work, him lying 
same time, wid he leg cross and he eye half re in 
de long grass smelling ob de sunshine. No, 
Knuckles, you must goto you’ work, same as I goes 
to mine, ef you wants people to desidev you a freeman. | 
Now you’ work is hunting—my work is for obersee 
my plantation. It’s a trut’, your work aint obermuch— | 
‘taint wha’ gentlemnn kin call work altogedder, but | 
nebber mind, it’s something. Now, wha you no go | 
fo you’ work—come, I’m gwine to mine. You strike | 
off now ’pon vourbusiness. I reckon you’ wife can 
make he pots, same as ef we bin’ort stan’ look ’pon 
em. Woman don’t like to be obershee, and when I | 
tink ’pon de seck, I don’t see any needcessity for it.” | 





| 
The Indian darted a fierce glance at the authoritative | 
negro, and simply exclaiming, ‘“‘Eu! Eu!” rose from | 
his position, and tottering towards the spot where the | 
woman was at work, uttered a few brief words in her | 
ear, which hadthe immediate effect of sending her || 
out of sight, and into the hovel. He then returned | 
quietly to his nest beneath the tree. Mingo was some- | 
what annoyed by the conviction that he had overshot | 


hig object, and had provoked the always eager suspi- 


cions of the savage. Knuckles betrayed no sort of in- 
tention to go on the huntthat day; and his fierce glances, 
even if he had no words to declare his feelings, suffi- 


| 
|| 


CHAPTER VII. 


THe flitch was brought, boiled, and laid before 


the squatters. It was accompanied by a wholesome 


supply of corn bread; and this liberality, which had 
for its sanction, in part, the expressed determination 
of the master, had for its effect, the restoration of 
|4 \fingo to that favor in the mind of the savage, which 
\| his imprudent opinions had forfeited. Even a jealous 
| Indian, when so very hungry as our Catawba, and so 
| utterly wanting in resources of his own, cannot te- 
|| main insensible to that generosity, however suspi- 
] happy moment. He relaxed accordingly, Mingo was 
|invited into the hovel, and made to partake of the 
| viands which he had provided. A moderate supply 
| of whiskey accompanied the gift, enough to give a 
|| favor to the meal, yet not enough to produce intoxica- 
es | tion. Mingo was resolved henceforth, to do nothing 
which would keep himself and Knuckles from an un- 
interrupted pursuit of their several game. But while 
the meal lasted, he saw but few results, beyond the 


| thawing of Knuckles, which promised him success in 
| his object. Caloya was, if possible, more freezing 


thanever. She never deigned him the slightest ac- 
| knowledgement for his numerous civilities, which 


|| were not merely profitless, but which had the addi- 


|tional disadvantage of attracting the eyes, and finally 
re-awakening the jealous apprehensions of Knuckles, 
still, the good cheer was so good, and the facility with 
which it had been procured, so very agreeable toa 
‘lazy Indian, that he swallowed his dissatisfaction 
with his pottage, and the meal passed over without 
| any special outbreak. Mingo, so near the object of 
'| his desire, was by no means disposed to disputation 
|| with her husband, and contented himself with only 


\! an occasional burst of declamation, which was inten¢- 


ed rather for her ears than for those of her lord. But 
‘he strove to take amends for their forbearance, by 
| addressing the most excruciating glances across the 

table at the fair—glances which she did not requite 
| with favor, and which shedid not often seem to see. 





ciently betrayed to the negro, the jealousies that were 
aroused upon his mind. The latter felt troubled. He 
fancied that, in the pursuit of his desires, were the | 
woman alone concerned, he should have no difficulty, 

but he knew not what to do with the man. To scare 
him off was impossible—to beguile him from his trea- 
sure seemed equally difficult, and in his impatience 
the dogmatical driver, accustomed to have his will in- 
stantly obeyed, could scarcely restrain himself from a 
second resort to the whip. A moment’s reflection 
brought a more prudent resolution to his mind, and 


seeing that the squatters were likely to go without | 
food that day, he determined to try the effect which | 


the presentation of a flitch of his master’s bacon would 
have, upon the jealousy of the man, and the affections 
of the wife. With this resolution, he retired from the 
ground, though without declaring his new and gracious 
purpose to either of the parties whom it was intended 
especially to benefit 


Mingo was in hopes, when dinner was over, thal 
| Knuckles would take up his bow and arrows, and sei 
| forth on the hunt. To this, he endeavored, in an it- 
direct manner, to urge the savage. He told him, thet 
game was plenty in the neighboring woods and swamps 
—that deer might be found at all hours, and even pro- 
ceeded to relate several marvellous stories of his owt 
success, which failed as well to persuade as to deceive 
the hunter. The whiskey being exhausted by this 
time, and his hunger being pacified, the jealous ft 








anague. ‘Why,’ he asked himself, should this negi0 
steal his master’s bacon to provide Richard Knuckles 
with a dinner? Because Richard Knuckles, has # 
young wife, the youngest and handsomest of the w hole 
tribe. Why should he urge me to go hunting, and 











and the doe sleeps, but that he knows I must leave t 


of the latter returned upon him with all the vigor of 


take such pains to show me where the buck stalks, 
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coe behind me? ‘Why should he come andsetwith 
me half dozen timesa day, but that he may see and 
sit with my young wife also.’ An Indian reasons 
very much like every body else, and jumps very ra- 
tionally te like conclusions. The reserve of Knuck- 
les grew with his reflections, and Mingo had sense 
enough to perceive that he could hope for no success- 
ful operations that day. The woman was sent from 
the presence, and her husband began to exhibit very 
decided symptoms of returning sulks. He barely an- 
awered the civilities of the Driver, and asavage grin 
jisplayed his white teeth, closely clenched, whenev- 
er his thin lips parted to reply. The parting speech 
ot the negro was not precisely the D. I. O. of the rat- 
tle-dandy of fashionable life, but was very much 
like it. Ifhe did not swear likea trooper at bidding 
adieu, he marked every step on his way homewards 
with a most bitter oath. 

But success is no ripe fruit to drop at the first open- 
ing of the mouth of the solicitors. 
person to forego his efforts, and he well knew from 
old experience, ‘that awoman is never so near won, 
as when she seems least willing.” He was not easily 
givento despair, however he might droop, and the next 
day, and the next, andthe next, found him stilla 


Mingo was not the | 


It was thus that he begun the warfare. We have 


endeavoured to put into the Indian-English, as more 
- 


| Suitable to the subject, and more accessible to the 


_reader,that dialogue which was spoken in the most 
|| musical Catawba. The reply of the woman, though 
_meekly expressed, was not without its sting. 

| Ingin man eats from niggers hand,.and drinks from 
nigger bottle, sits down by nigger side in the sunshine. 
| Is Caloya to say, nigger go tothe cornfield—Indian 
| man go look for meat?” 


| The husband glared at the speaker with fiery eyes, 
_while his teeth gleamed maliciously upon her, and 
were suddenly gnashed in violence, as he replied : 

‘* Hah ! Ingin man must not look pon his wife: ! 
'Hah! Ingin woman says—‘ go hunt, man, go—that 
_no eyes may follow nigger when he crawls through 
'the bush. Hah!’ ” 
| ‘«* Caloya is blind when the nigger comes to the 
| camp. Caloya looks not were he lies in the sunshine 
with the husband of Caloya. Is Enefisto (the Indian 
| name for Knuckles) afraid of nigger ?—is he afraid of 
| Caloya ?—let us go: Caloya would go to her people 

where they camp by the Edisto.” 

** Hah ! What said Chickawa, to Caloya? Did he 
say, come to our people where they camp by the 





frequent visitor at the camp of Knuckles; and still he | 
provided the corn, the bacon, and the whiskey, and | 
still he found Knuckles a patient recipient of his fa- | 
vors. The latter saw no reasonto leave home, to 
hunt venison, when his larder was so easily provided, 
and the former could not, but at some discredit, dis- 
continue the liberal practices which he had so im- 
providently begun. 


But if Knuckles was not unwilling to be fed after 
this fashion, he was not altogether insensible to some 
of the conditions which it implied. He could not but 
perceive that the negro, had his objects, and those ob- 
jects, his jealous blood had led him long before to | 
conjecture with sufficient exactness. He raged in- | 
wardly with the conviction that the gallant, good look- 
ing, and always well dressed Driver sought to compass 


his dishonor ; and he was not without the natural 





Edisto? Wherefore should Caloya go beside the 
Edisto—Hah ?” 

This question declared another object of the hus- 
band’s jealousy. The woman’s reply was as. wild ,2s 
it was immediate. 

**Caloya sees not Chickawa—she sees not the 
nigger—she sees the day and she sees the pans—and 
she sees Enefisto. Enefisto has said, and her eyes 
are shut to other men.”’ 

*- Caloya lies !” 

‘6 Ah!” 

** Caloya lies !” 

The woman turned away without another word, and 
re-entering the miserable wigwam, slunk out of sight 
in the darkest corner of it. ‘Thither she was pursued 
| by the inveterate.old man, and there, for some weary 
hows, she suffered like language of distrust and abuse, 





| . . . . 
: aes , | without uttering a sentence either of denial or depre- 
lears of age and brutality that but for his own eminent 


watchfulness, he might be successful. As there was 


cation. She shed no tears, she uttered no complaints, 


ag i oe ‘ _. || nor did her tormentor hear a single sigh escape from 
ho equality in the conditions of himself and wife, 


there was but little confidence between them—cer- 
tainly none on his part;—and his suspicions—schooled 
into silence in the presence of Mingo, as well because 
of the food which he brought, as of the caution which 
the great physical superiority of the latter was calcu- 
lated to inspire—broke out with unqualified violence 
when the two were alone together. The night of the 
first day when Mingo provided the table of the squat- 
ters so bountifully, was distinguished by a concussion 


her bosom; yet, without question, her poor heart suf- 
fered quite as much from his cruelty and injustice, as 
if her lips had betrayed all the extravagant manifesta- 
tions known to the sorrows of the civilized. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir is at least one retributive quality of jealousy, to 





of jealousy, on the part of Knuckles, which almost 
‘ed the poor woman to apprehend for her life. The 
effects of the good cheer and the whiskey had subsi- 


ded and the departure of Mingo was the signal for the 
domestic storm. 








“Hah! hah! nigger iscome forsee Ingin wife. In- 
s\n wife is look *pon nigger; hah ?” 


| 


torment the mind of the tormentor, quite as much, if 
not more, than it does that of the victim The anger of 
tichard Knuckles kept him awake the better part of 
the night; and, in his wakefulness, he meditated little 
else than the subject of his present fears. The indi- 
rect reproaches of his wife stung him, and suggested, 
at the same time, certain additional reasons for his 
suspicions. He reflected that, while he remained a 
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ip close sentinel at home, it was impossible that he should | 
obtain sufficient evidence to eonvict the parties whom 
he suspected, of the crime which he feared; for, by 
q | so doing, he must deprive the sooty adonis, who sought 

f . ? his hovel, of every opportunity for the prosecution of 
: his design. With that morbid wilfulness of témper 
which marks the passions of man aroused beyond the 
restraints of right reason, he determined that the ne- 
gro should have his opportunity; and changing his 


a 





5 . plans, he set forth the next morning, before day-peep, 
1 { obviously for the purpose of hunting. But he did not 
:| remain long absent. He was fortunate enough, just 
i after leaving his cabin, to shoot a fat wild turkey from 

) Be his roost, on the edge ofa little bay, that stood about 
MH, , a mile from his camp, and with this on his shoulder he 
i ; | returned stealthily to its neighborhood, and hiding him- | 
iM self in the covert, took such a position as enabled him 





to keep a keen watch over his premises, and all the 
i movements of Caloya. Until ten o’clock in the day, he 


fears. He saw the patient woman come forth accord- 


i ing to custom, and proceed instantly to the «Red Gul- 
15 ley,’ where she resumed her tasks, which she pursued 
; with quite as much industry and, seemingly, much 
i, ; more cheerfulness than when she knew that he was 
3 watching. Her lips even broke forth into song while 


nous and the sentiment grave and melancholy. At 
ten o’clock, however, Knuckle’s ague returned, as 
he saw the negro make his appearance with wonted 
punctuality. ‘The Indian laid his heaviest shaft upon 





The movements of Mingo were made with due cir- 
cumspection. ‘He did not flatter himself, at first, that 
the field was clear, and looked round him with grave 





anxiety, in momentary expectation of seeing the hus- 





distant and deferential. He began by asking after the 


bj + chief, and received an answer equally cold and unsat- 
ew isfactory. He gathered from this answer, however, 
E | | i that Knuckles was absent; but whether at a distance 
: 4 or at hand, or for how long a period, were important 
i i items of intelligence, which, as yet, he failed to com- 

{ ‘ i bf pass; and it was only byaclose cross-examination of 

7 3 \ the witness, that he arrived at the conclusion, that 
oe Knuckles’ had at length resumed the duties of the 

At a hunter. Even this conclusion reached him in ane- 

hh t gative and imperfect torm. 

! hae . *¢Shall Ingin woman say to Ingin man, when he shall 

ak Hi 4 hunt and where, and how long he shall be gone?” de- 

| i manded the woman in reply to the eager questioning | 

a bs of the negro. 

i Pp F ‘‘Certainly not, most angelical!”’ was the elevated 

ye yesponse of the black, as his lips parted into smiles, 
fl \ and his eyes shot forth the glances of warmer admira- 
| i tion than ever. The arrow of Knuckles trembled 

a Lf meanwhile upon the string. 

i Me «‘Certainly not, most angelical!—but Ingin man, 
" iY ef he loyes and suspects Indian woman, wil] tell her 
| i all about his consarns without her axing. I’m sure, 

most Jubly Caloya, ef you was wile of mine, you 

} should know all my outgivings and incomings, my 
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saw nothing to produce dissatisfaction, or to alarm his || 


she pursued her tasks, though the strain was monoto- | 


the string of his bow, and awaited the progress of events. | 


id 3 band. His salutation of the wife, was sufficiently | 


ee 


| journeyings and backslidings, to and fro,—my ways 
and my wishes:—there should’nt be nothing that J 
would’nt let you know. But there’s a mighty differ. 
ence, you see, twixt an old husband and a young one 
Now, an old man like Knuckles, he’s mighty close— 
he don’t talk out his mind like a young fellow that’s 
full of infections—a young fellow like me, that knows 
how to look ’pon a handsome young wife, and treat her 
with proper respectableness. Do you think now, ef 
you was wife of mine, that I’d let you do all that work 
by yourself? No! not for all the pots and jars, twixt 
'thisand Edisto forks! EtI did ask you to do the 
| pans, and round ’em, and smooth ’em, and put the red 
stain *pon ’em, why that would’nt be on-reasonable, 


you see, case sich delical and slim fingers as wo- 


|| man’s has, kinalways manage them des-pects better 


> 


| than man’s—but then, I’d dig the clay for you, my 


1} val—I’d work it, ef [ hadnt horse, I’?d work it with my 


‘\-own legs—I’d pile it up ’pon the board, and cut the 
wood to make the fire, and help you to burn it; and 
| when all was done, I’d bend my own shoulders to 
the load, and you should follow me to Charleston, like 
a Lady,as youis. ‘That’s the way, my gal, that I’t 
treat wife of mine. But Ingin don’t know much 
*hbout woman, and old Ingin don’t care;—now, black 
| Gentleman always has strong infections for the seck— 
he heart is tender—he eye is lub for look ’pon beauty 
|—he hab soul for consider *em in de right way, and 
| when he sees ’em bright eye, and smood, shiny skin, 
and white teet’, and long arm, and slender wais’, and 


‘| glossy black hair, same like you’s, ah, Caloya, he 


streng’t’? is melt away widin ’em, and he feels like 


>: . . . ‘ 9 
not’ing only so much honey, lub and wfections. He’s 
Wha’ yon tink?” 


| Here the Driver paused, not so much from having 


'all over imtections, as I may say. 


nothing more to say, as from a lack of the necessary 

| breath with which to say it. Knucles heard every word, 
though it would be an error to assume that he under- 
stood one half. Still, the liquorish expression in the 
face of the negro sufficiently illustrated his meaning, 
to satisfy the husband that the whole speech was preg- 
‘nant with the most audacious kind of impertinence. 
|The reflectionupon his weight of years, and the ex- 
| ulting reference to his own youth and manhood, which 
| Mingo so adroitly introduced, was however, sufficient- 
| ly intelligible and insulting to the Catawba, and he 
'| hesitated whether to draw the arrow to its head at 
{ requite this second Paris for his affront, 

| even in the midst of it, or to await until farther wrong, 


once and re¢ 
should yield him a more perfect justification for the 
deed. Hie reflected upon the danger of the attempt, 
|| and his resolution was already taken as to the mode 
| and direction of his flight. But a morbid wish to in- 
| volve Caloya in the same fate—a lingering desire to 
findasanction in her weakness and guilt forall his 
own frequent injustice and brutality, determined him 
to await her answer, and see to what extremities the 
negro would be permitted to carry his presumption. 
Strange to say, the answer of the wife, which wassuc# 


‘ eilvy cave 

| as must have satisfied a husband that loved truly, 4 
| him no gratification. 

| a ee ° — ith 

| «**Black man is too foolish!’ said the woman W" 
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equal brevity and scorn in reply to the long speech of || 
the Driver. 

««Don’t say so, most lubly of all the Catawba gals— 
you don’t mean what you say for sartain. Look you— 


yer is as nice a pullet as ever was roasted, and yer is 
I reckon that 
old fellow, your husband aint brung in your breckkus 
yet ; so you must be mighty hungry by this time, and 
theres no better stay-stomach in the worl than hard 
biled eggs. Its a mighty hard thing to work tell the 
sun stands atop of your head, afore getting any to go 
pon, {1 guessed how twould be, and so | brung you 
these few eatables. 

He set downa small basket as he spoke, but the 
woman did not seem to perceive it, and manifested no 
sort of disposition to avail herself of his gift and invita- | 
tion. 

«« What ! you wont take a bite ?” 

«‘ Enefisto will thank you when he come.” was the 
answer, coldly spoken, and the woman toiled more 
assiduously while she spoke, in her potteries. 

« Enefisto !—oh, thats only an 
Knuckles, I s’pose. But wha care for him, Caloya ? 
Sure, you don’t care “bout an old fellow like that— 
fellow that makes you work and gives you not eben 
dry hominey ? Pre-haps you’re fered he’ll beat you ; 
but dont you feard—neber he kin lay heaby hand ’pon || 
you, so long as Mingo is yer.” 

Could Mingo have seen the grin which appeared || 
upon the mouth of the Indian, as he heard these words, || 
and have seen the deliberateness with which he thrice 
lifted the shaft,and thrust its point between the leaves || 
so as to bear upon his heart, he might have distrusted 
his own securities and strength, and have learned to 


some hard biled eggs, and hoecake. 


Ingin name for 


be more respectful in estimating the powers of his foe. 
. . . . . ii 
But the Indian seemed to content himself with being 


the entire field. He did not shoot ; his worse feelings || 
remained unsatisfied—he saw nothing in the deport- 
ment of Caloya which could feed the morbid passion 
which prevailed over all others in his breast, and he 
probably forebore wreaking his malice upon the one 
victim, in hopes, that by a little delay he might yet 
secure another. 

** Black man is too foolish. Why he not go to his 
work. Catawba woman is do her work.” 

‘* And I will help you my gal. Its mighty hard to 
do all by yon self, so here goes. Lor’, if I was your 
husband, Caloya, instcad of that old fellow, Knuckles, | 
you should be a lady—I’d neber let you touch a pot or | 
a pan, and you should hab a frock all ob seersuck jist 
like this.” 

As the negro spoke, he threw off his hunting shirt | 
which he cast over a bush behind him, rolled up hig || 
shirt sleeves, displaying hig brawny and well mad@)| 











_ted, his eye rested only upon the woods. 
had disappeared from sight. 


Mingo, retired to a little distance, where she seemed 
to contemplate his movements in equal surprise and 
dissatisfaction. Meawhile, a change had taken place 
in the mood and movements of Knuckles. The sight 
of the gaudy garment which Mingo had hung upon the 
myrtle bushes behind him, awakened the cupidity of 
the Catawba. For a time a stronger passion than 
jealousy seized his mind, and he yearned to be the 
possessor of a shirt which he felt assured would be 
the envy of the tribe. It being in his eyes like a 
fascination, he no longer saw Caloya—he no longer 
heeded the movements of the negro who had been 


|| meditating so great an injury to his honor and peace 


of mind; and, so long as the bright stripes of the 
seersucker kept waving before him, he forgot all his 
own deeply meditated purposes of vengeance. The 
temptation at last became irresistible, with the stealthy 


/movement of his race, he rose quietly from the spot 
_where he had been lurking, sank back in the depths 


of the woods behind him, and, utterly unheard, un- 
observed, and unsuspected by either of the two in 
front, he succeeded in making a compass, still under 
cover, which brought him in the rear of the myrtles 
on which the coat was suspended. Meanwhile Mingo, 
with his face to the kneading trough, and his back 
upon the endangered garment, was in the full stream 
of a new flood of eloquence, and his favorite garment 
disappeared in the rapid grasp of the husband, while he 
was most earnest, though at a respectful distance, in 


_an endeavor to deprive the former of a yet dearer pos- 
|| session. 


In this aim, his arguments and entreaties 
were equally fond and impudent; and with his arms 
buried to the elbows in the clay, and working the rigid 
mass as if life itself depended upon it, he was pouring 
forth a more unctuous harangue than ever, when sud- 
denly looking up to the spot where Caloya had retrea- 
The woman 
He had been ‘wasting 


| his sweetness on the desert air’—he had been talking 


tothe wind only. Of this, at first, he was not so per- 
fectly assured. 

‘Tlello!”’ he exclaimed, ‘*Whare you go, Caloya? 
Hello—hello! Whoo—whoo—whoop !” 


He waited in silence until he became convinced 
that his responses were those only of the echo. 

«*Can’t be!” he exclaimed, ‘‘can’t be, he gone and 
left me in de middle of my talking! Caloya, Caloya, 
—Hello, gal! hello!—wha’ you day? Wha’?” 

Utter silence followed the renewal of his summons. 
He stuck his fingers, coated as they were with clay, 
into his wiry shock of wool—a not unfrequent habit 
with the negro when in a quandary,—and could the 
blushes of one of his colour have been seen, those of 
Mingo would have been found of a scarlet beyond all 


arms to the woman—perhaps the chief motive for his || CoMparision, as the conviction forced itself upon him, 


present gallant proceeding—and advancing to the pile | 
of clay in which Caloya was working, thrust his hands | 
into the mass and began to knead with all the energy | 
of a baker, striving with his dough. The woman | 
shrank back from her place, as she received this new | 

{ 


| 
| 
! 
} 
@ccession of labor, and much to the annoyance of | 


lub em so. 
wid dis sort of exceedint. 


that he was laughed at and deserted. 

«‘Cuss de woman!” he exclaimed, ‘‘wha make me 
But he mus’ no tink for got ’way from me 
*Speck he can’t be too fur; 
ef he tay in dese woods wha’ for keep me from fin’ 
em. As for he husband, better he no meet me now. 
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Efhe stan in my way tree minutes, I’ll tumble em || his movements. He fancied that the search was in. 


sure as a stone.” 

Thus soliloquzing, he darted into the woods, trav- | 
ersing every opening, and peeping behind every bush 
and tree, for a goodly hour, but without success. Man 
and wife had disappeared with a success and secrecy 
equally inscrutable. Breathless and angry he emerg- 
ed once more, and stood within the camp. His anger 
put on the aspect of fury, and disappointment became 
desperation. He looked round for the dog, intending | 
to renew the flogging which he had administered on | 
the first day of his acquaintance, and in bestowing | 
which he had been so seasonably interrupted by the 


owner; but the cur had departed also; and no signs re- | 


mained of any intention on the part of the squatters to 
resume their temporary lodging place, but the rude 
specimens of clay manufacture some two dozen in 
number, which stood under a rude shelter of twigs 


and bushes, immediately adjoining the wigwam.— 
These with foot and fist Mingo demolished, trampling, 
with the ingenious pains-taking of a wilful boy, the 
yet unhardened vases out of all shape and character, 
into the earth on which they rested. Having thus 
vented his spleen and displayed a less noble nature 
than he usually pretended to, the driver proceeded to 
resume his coat, in mood of mind, as liitle satisfied 
with what he had done in his anger, as with the dis- 
appointment that had provoked it. But here a new 


wonder and vexation awaited him. His fingers again | 


recurred to his head, but no scratching of which they 
were capable, could now keep him from the convic- 
tion that there was ‘‘magic in the web of it.” He 
looked and lingered, but he was equally unsuccessful 
in the search after his hunting shirt, and his good 
humour. He retired from the ground in some doubt 
whether it was altogether safe for him to return toa 
spot in which proceedings of so mysterious a character 
had taken place. All the events in connection with 
his new acquaiutance began to assume a startling and 
marvellous character in his eyes;—the lazy dog:—the 
old husband, of a wife so young and lovely! What 
could be more strange or unnatural! But her flight— 
her sudden disappearance, and that too at atime when 
he was employing those charms of speech which 
heretofore had never proved ineffectual! Mingo 
jumped to the conclusion that Knuckles was a Cataw- 
ba wizard, and he determined to have nothing more 
to do with him;—a determination which he maintain- 
ed only, until the recollection of Caloya’s charms 
made him resolve, at all hazards, to screen her from 
so ugly an enchanter. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Bur a little time had passed after Mingo had left 
the camp when Knuckles returned to it. He ap- 
proached with stealthy pace, keeping himself under 
cover, until he found that the enemy had departed. 
During the search which the Driver had made for 
himself and wife, he had been a quiet observer of all 


stituted for the recovery of the hunting shirt, and did 
not dream that his wife had left the groundas well as 
himself to the single possession of the visitor. When 
he returnedand found his wife gone, his first impress- 
ion was that she had departed with the negro. Buta 
brief examination of their several footsteps, soon re. 
_moved his suspicions and enabled him to pursue the 
route which the woman had taken on leaving the 
camp. He found her withont difficulty, as she came 
forward, at his approach, from the copse in which 
she had concealed herself. He encountered her with 
the bitterest language of suspicion and denunciation. 
His jealousy had suffered no decrease in consequence 
| of his failure to find cause for it; but fattening from 
what it fed on, his own consciousness of unworthy- 
ness—the conviction that he did not deserve and could 
not please one, so far superior and so much younger 
than himself—vented itself in coarse charges and vin- 
dictive threats. With the patience of Grizelda, the 
Catawba woman followed him in silence to the camp, 
where they soon found cause for new affliction in the 
discovery which they there made, of the manner in 
which the disappointed Driver had vented his fury up- 
on their wares. The wrath of Knuckles increased at 
this discovery, though it did not, as it should have done, 


| lead toany abatement of his jealous feeling towards 
/his wife. Perhaps, on the contrary, it led to the far- 
ther proceeding of extremity, which he now medita- 


|| ted, and which he began to unfold to her ears. We 
| forbear the unnecessary preliminaries in the conversa- 


|| tion which followed between them, and which were 
|| given simply to a re-assertion on his part, of oldand 
groundless charges, and on hers of a simple and eflort- 
less denialofthem. Her final reply, spoken of course 
in her own language, to the reiterated accusation, was 
| such as to shew that even the exemplary patience 
|| which she had hitherto manifested was beginning to 


| waver. There was something in it to sting the worth- 


less old sinner, not with a feeling of remorse, but of 


shame and vexation. 


| 
i} 


| son liquors from his bottle. Ifhe loves not the black 


1 «If Enefisto, loves not the black man, wherefore 
| does he take the meat which he brings, and the poi- 
} 
| 


|| man, wherefore takes he the garment which wrapt his 


1! limbs? Caloya loves not the black man, and has ea- 
|| ten none of his meat, has drank none of his poison wa- 
| ter, and has stolen none of his garments. Let Enefis- 
| to cast the shirt over the myrtles, and now, now, let 
| the woman go back to seek her people that camp on 
| the waters of the Edisto. Caloyalooks not where the 
black man sits ; Caloya sees not. where he stands, and 
when he speaks ; Caloya hears only a snake’s hissing 
inher ears. Enefisto believes not the woman, and 
she cares not much to speak;—but let him take up the 
| hatchet and the bow, and she will follow where he 
|leads. Let her goto her people, where there is no 
| black man. She would not stay at the ‘‘Red Gulley,” 
| where the black man comes.” 
‘«<But she would goto the Edisto where is Chicka- 
wa? Hah! Caloya shall stay by the ‘Red Gulley,’ 
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where is Enefisto—she shall not go to the Edisto 
where is Chickawa. Enefistosees; Enefisto knows.” 

«Ah, and Caloya knows! Caloya knows! Enefis- 
to sees Chickwe andthe nigger Mingo every where. 
But let Enefisto take up his hatchet and go from this 
place. See”, pointing to the broken pottery, ‘there 
is nothing to stay for. The nigger will break the pans 
when she makes them.” 

«“Enefisto will take up the hatchet,—he will drive 
it into the head of the nigger. 
Caloya may see Chickawa. 


He will no go where 
She shall stay by the 
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“Red Gulley,” and when Mingo, the nigger comes, | 


she shall smile upon him. She shall go into the wig- 
wam. 
Hah?” 

‘‘What would Enefisto?’? demanded the squaw in 
some consternation at this seeming and very sudden 
change if the disposition of her spouse. 

‘Mingo will say to Caloya, *‘ come, old man is gone 
hunting, come. 
love Caloya, let Caloya love Mingo, come!’ ” 


Then will he go to her in the wigwam--- | 


Am I not here for Caloya,come. I 


‘But Caloya hates Mingo, Caloya will spit upon the | 


nigger!’ was the indignant exclamation. 
“Oh, no, no!”’ was the almost musical and certainly 


wild reply of the husband, while a savage smile of 


“Caloya | 


scorn and suspicion covered his features. 
knows not what she says—she means not what she 
says. Nigger is young man—Enefisto is old man. 
Nigger has good meat—Enefisto is old hunter, he 


cannot see where the deer sleep, he cannot follow | 


ihe deer in a long chase, for his legs grow weary. | 


Caloya loves young man who can bring her plenty 
venison and fine clothes, hah? Let Caloya go into the 
hut, and nigger will say ‘come,’ 
come.” 

“Never!” was the indignant answer. ‘Caloya 
will never come to the nigger—Caloya will never 
come to Chickawa. Let Enefisto strike the hatchet 
into the head of Caloya, for his words make her very 
wretched. It is better she should die.” 

*‘Caloya shall live to do the will of Enefisto. She 
shall go where Mingo comes into the wigwam, and 
when he shall follow her, she shall stay, and look up- 
on him face to face. Mingo is young,—Caloya loves 
tolook upon young man. When he shall put his hand 
upon the shoulder of Caloya then shall Caloya put her 
hand upon his. So shall it be—thus says Enefisto.” 

‘‘Wherefore shall it be so?” 

“Thus says Enefisto. Will Caloya say no?” 

“Let Enefisto kill Caloya ere her hand rests upon 
the shoulder of Mingo. The hatchet of Enefisto—— 

“Shall sink into the head of the nigger, when his 
hand is upon the shoulder of Caloya.” 

“Ha!” 

“Itisdone. Does Caloya hear?” 

‘She hears.” 

“Will she go into the wigwam when Mingo comes?” 

“She will go.” 

“And when he follows her,—when he puts his hand 
upon her shoulder,and looks, Ha! ha! ha!—looks thus, 


‘hus, into her eyes”—his own assumed an expression, 


and Caloya will | 


this, quite as generonsly as at a more dangerous perjury, 
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or he stroveat that moment to make them assume an 
expression of the most wilful love,—an attempt in 
which he signally failed, for hate, scorn and jealousy 
predominating still, gave hima most ghastly aspect, 
from whichthe woman shrunk with horror—when 
he looks thus into her eyes, then will Caloya put her 


| hand upon the shoulder of Mingo and hold him fast 


till the hatchet of Enefisto goes deep into his head. 
Will Caloya do this, Ha? Will Caloya look on him 


| thus, and grasp him thus, until Enefisto shall strike 


him thus, thus, thus, till there shall be no more life in 
his forehead?” 
A moments pause ensued, ere the woman spoke. 


‘** Let Enefisto give the hatchet to Caloya. Caloya 


| will herself strike him in the head if he goes after her 


into the wigwam. 


** No! Caloya shall not. Enefisto will strike. 
Caloya shall grasp him on the shoulder. Enefisto 
will see by this if Caloya loves not that the black man 
should seek her always in the wigwam of the Chief- 
Is Caloya ready—will she do this thing.” 

** Caloya is ready—she will do it.” 

** Hla! ha !—black man is foolish to come to the 


camp of Enefisto, and look on the woman of Enefisto. 
He shall die.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Mingo Gillison almost stumbled over his young 
master that morning, as he was returning home from 
his visit, so full of strange and unwonted incidents. 
The latter was about to visit the camp of the squatters 
in compliance with his promise to that effect, when 
diverted from his intention by the intelligence that the 
negro gave him, that the Indians were gone from 
home. Somehow, it seemed to Mingo Gillison, that 
it was no part of his present policy that his master 
should see the intruders A consciousness of guilt— 
a conviction that he had not been the faithful custodian 
of the interests given to his charge, and that, in some 


| respects, they had suffered detriment at his hands, 
made him jealously apprehensive that the mere visit 
of his owner to the Red Gulley, would bring his de- 


fection to light. 
«* But where’s your coat, Mingo ?” was the natural 


| question of Colonel Gillison, the moment after meet- 


ing him. Mingo was as ready as any other lover at a 


lie, and taking for granted that Jove would laugh at 


'| he told a long cock-and-a-bull story about his having 
|had it torn to such a degree in hunting cattle the 





| 


'evening before, as to put it beyond the power of re- 


covery by the seamstress. 


«A handsome coat too Mingo, I must give you 


| ’ 
another.’ 


Mingo was gratified and expressed his acknowledg- 
ments quite as warmly as it was in his power to do 
under the feeling of shame and undesert which at 
that moment oppressed him. His master did not 
fail to see that something had occurred to lessen the 
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assurance of his driver, and diminish the emphasis and || ters at the «Red Gulley,’ of whom the eloquent Min: 


: > é is suk 3 ing | 
abridge the eloquence of his usual speech, but being 


of an inert disposition of mind, he was not curious 
enough to seek the solution of a circumstance which, 
though strange was unimportant. They separated 
after a few inquiries on the part of the latter, touching 
various plantation topics, to all of which the answers 
of Mingo were uttered with a sufficient degree of | 
readiness and boldness to make them satisfactory. 


The master returned to the residence, while Mingo | 


went-off to the negro quarters to meditate how to 
circumvent Richard Knuckles, and win the smiles of 
his handsome but haughty wife. 

It was probably two hours after the supper things 
had been removed, that the youthful proprietor of the 
estate of which Mingo held the highly important office, 


} 
| 
|| 


t! 


go had given him such emphatic warning. With that 
due regard for the sex which always distinguishes the 
true Gentleman, even when the particular object whick 
calls for it, may be debased and inferior, Gillison mo. 
tioned her toa chair, and, with a countenance express- 
ing no other feelings than those of kindness and con- 
sideration, inquired into her wants and wishes. His 
language to one of a tribe, whom it is customary to re. 
gard as thieves and beggars, would have proved him to 


be something less hostile to the sex, than his house. 


| 


| 
|| 
| 


in the duties of which we have-sseen him busy, was | 


startled by the easy opening of the door of the apart- 
ment in which he sat, groping through the newspapers 
of the day, and, immediately after, the soft tread 
of a female footstep, heedfully set down upon 
the floor. He turned at the unusual interruption, 
for it may as well be stated passingly, that young 
Gillison had set out in life with notions of such 


inveterate Bachelorship that his domestic establish- | 
ment was not suffered to be invaded by any of the op- || 


posite sex in any capacity. It is not improbable, that 
later in life, his rigor in this respect, may have under- 


gone some little relaxation, but as we are concerned 


with present events only, it will be no object with us | 


either to speculate upon or to inquire into the future. 
Sufficient for the day isthe evil thereof. Enough for 
us that his present regulations were such as we have 
here declared them, and had been laid down with so 
much emphasis in his household on coming to his es- 
tate, that he turned upon the servant,—for such he as- 
sumed the intruder to be—with the determination to 


pour forth no stinted measure of anger upon the rash || 


. a ee | 
person who had shown herself so heedless of his com- | 


mands. 

The reader will be pleased to express no surprise, 
when we tell him that the nocturnal visitant of our 
young Bachelor was no other than the Indian woman, 
Caloya. She had threaded her way, after nightfall, 
through all the mazes of the Plantation, and undiscov- 
ered and unnoticed, even by the watch dog who lay 
beneath the porch, had penetrated into the 
She had _ proba- 


mansion 
and into the presence of its master. 
bly never been in the same neighborhood before, but 
with that sagacity,—we mightalmost deem it an in- 
stinct—which distinguishesthe North American In- 
dian, probably beyond all other people,—she had con- 
trived to elude every habitation which lay between 
the ‘Red Gulley’ and the dwelling House—to avoid 
contact with the negro houses of fifty slaves, and keep 
herself concealed from all observation, until that mo- 
ment when she pleased to discover herself. The sur- 
prise of Gillison was natural enough. He rosé, how- 


ever, as soon as he was conscious that the intruder 


was astranger, and perceiving her to be an Indian, he 
readily concluded that she must be one of the Squat- 


| pectful and unconstrained. 


hold regulations would altogether seem to indicate. 
Caloya advanced with firmness and even dignity, 

into the apartment. Her deportment was equally res. 

Her face was full of sad- 


|| ness, however, and when she spoke, it might have 


been observed that her tones were rather more trem- 
She declined the proffered seat, 
and proceeded to her business with the straightfor- 
ward simplicity of one having a single purpose. She 
began by unfolding a small bundle which she carried 
beneath her arm, and, in which, when unrolled and 
laid upon the table, Col. Gillison, fancied he discov. 
ered a strong family likeness to that hunting shirt of 


ulous than usual. 


| his Driver of the fate of which he had received such 
_melancholy intelligence a few hours before. But for 


the particularity of his Driver, in describing the rents 
and rips, the slits and slashes of his favorite garment, 
the youthful Proprietor would have rashly jumped to 
the conclusion that this had been the same. His 


large confidence in the veracity of Mingo, left him 


rather unprepared for the narrative which followed. 


_In this narrative, Caloya did not exhibit the greatest 


degree of tenderness towards the amorous Driver. 
She freely and fully declared all the particulars of 
his forced intimacy with herself and husband from the 
beginning ; and, though with instinctive feminine 


| delicacy she suppressed, every decided overture which 


the impudent Mingo had made to herself par amours, 
still there was enough shown, to enable his master 


| to see the daring game which his factotum had been 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| sight of the young Planter. 
| of his property of which Mingo had been guilty, did 


playing. Nor in this narrative, did the woman omit to 
inform him of the hams and eggs, the chickens and 
the corn, which had been brought by the devoted 
negro in tribute to her charms. To this point the 
story hadassumed, none but a ludicrous aspect in the 
The petty appropriations 


| not awaken any very great degree of indignation, and 
| with the levity of vouth, he did not seem to regard in 


the serious light which it merited, the wanton pur- 
suit and lascivious purposes of the Driver. But as 
the woman quietly proceeded in her narration, and 
described the violence which had destroyed her pot- 
tery, the countenance of the master darkened. Thisact 
seemed one of such determined malignity, that he only 
The next statement 
of Caloya led himto do more justice to virtue, and 
make a darker estimate yet of the doings of his Dn- 
‘ver. She did not tell him that her husband was jeal- 
ous, but she unfolded the solemn requisition which 
he had last made of her to secure the arms of Miago 


| 


determined to punish it severely. 
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in her embrace, while he revenged himself for the in- 
sults to which he had been subjected, with the shaip 
edge ofthe hatchet. The young Planter started as he 
heard the statement. His eye was fixed intently and 
inquiringly upon the calm, resolute, and seemingly 
frozen features of the speaker. She ceased to speak, 
and the pause of a few seconds followed ere Gillison 
replied : 

«But you and your husband surely mean not to 
murder the fellow, my good woman? He has done 
wrong and I will have him punished ; but you must 
not think to use knife and hatchet upon him.” 

«When Enefisto says ‘strike’ to Caloya—Caloya 
will strike ! Caloya is the woman of Enefisto. Let 
not Mingo come into the wigwam of the Chieftain.” 


the deliberate and subdued accents of her voice, and 
surveyell the composed features of her countenance. 
The determination to do the bidding of her husband 
was there expressed in language the least equivocal. 
His own countenance was troubled: he had not re- 
solved what course to pursue, and the woman, having 
fulfilled her mission; was about to depart. 


tenderness of a wife she omitted to say that it had been 
stolen. According to her story Mingo had left it be- 
hind him on the myrtles. Her second object had been 
to save the driver from his fate, and no more effectual 
mode suggested itself to her mind, than by revealing 
the whole truth to the master. This had been done 
and she had no further cause to stay. The young 
planter, after he had instituted a series of inquiries, 
from which he ascertained what were the usual 
periods when Mingo visited the encampment, how he 
made his approaches, and in what manner the hovel 
was built, and where it Jay, did not seek to delay her 
longer. His own knowledge of the * Red Gulley’—a 
knowledge obtained in boyhood,—enabled him to form 
avery correct notion of all the circumstances of the 
place ; and to determine upon the particulars ofa plan 
which had risen in his mind, by which to save his 
Driver from the danger which threatened him. This 
done, he begged her to await for a few moments his 
return, while he ascended to an upper chamber, from 
whence he brought and offered her a piece of bright 
calico, such as he well knew would be apt to provoke 
the admiration of an Indian woman ; but she declined 
it, shaking her head mournfully as she did so, and 
moving off hurriedly as if to Jose the temptation from 
her sight as quickly as possible. Gillison fancied 
there was quite as much of despondency as pride in 
her manner of refusing the gift. It seemed to say that 
she had no heart for such attractions now. Such 
indeed was the true exposition of her feelings. What 
pride could she have in gorgeous apparel, allied to one 
so brutal, so cruel, so worthless as her husband ; and 
why should she care for such display, when, by his 
jealous policy, she was withdrawn from all connection 
with her people, in whose eyes alone she might desire 
to appear attractive. But the young planter was not 


tobe refused. He would have forced the gift upon | 


35 





her, and when she suffered it to drop at her feet, he 
expressed himself in words of remonstrance, the tones 
of which were, perhaps of more influence than sense. 

‘* Why not take the stuff, my good woman? You 
have well deserved it, and much more at my hands. 
If you do not take it, I will think you believe me to be 
as bad as Mingo.” 

She looked at him with some earnestness for a few 
seconds, then stooping, picked up the bundle, and 
immediately placed it beneath her arm. 

** No, no !” she said, ‘* white man is good. Black 
man is bad. Does the master remember? Let not 
Mingo come into the wigwam of Enefisto.” 

Colonel Gillison promised that he would endeavor 














to prevent any further mischief, and, with a sad smile 


ey | of gratitude upon her countenance, the woman retired 
Gillison could not doubt her resolution as he heard || ». . P 
from his presence as stealthily as she came. 


|| enjoined her, if possible, to avoid being seen on leav- 


He had 


ing the settlement, and it was not hard for one of 
Catawba birth to obey so easy an injunction. She 


| succeeded in gaining the * Red Gulley’ undiscovered, 


but there, te her consternation, who should she en- 


|| counter, at t — . . 
She had || OUnter, at the very first glance, but the impudent 


brought back the stolen coat, though, with the proper || 


and formidable Mingo, sitting, cheek-by-jowl, with 
her jealous husband, each, seemingly, in a perfect 
mood of equal and christian amity. It was a sight to 
gratify the credulous, but Caloya was not one of these. 


(To be continued.) 


ttt PDO DOLD I 6 rco-——— 


A quick wit aften excuses many faults, and releases 
one from many difficulties, where a more sober judg- 
ment would afford neither protection nor aid. We 
once hada class-mate equally noted for ready wit and 
slow motion. Heseemedgenerally to adopt as his rule 
of conduct, the Indian proverb, ‘‘it is better to walk 
tian to run, and better to stand still than to walk, and 
better to sit than to stand, and better to lie than to sit.” 
Exemplifying by his conduct, his confidence in the 
truth and wisdom of this maxim, he was, a)most inva- 
riably, the last in reaching the school house. One 
day while parsing Shakspeare’s ‘Seven Ages,” the 
teacher read to the class these lines: 


«‘And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail, 
Unwillingly to school.” 


And turning to this loiterer, asked him which mem- 
ber of the school these lines most faithfully described. 
‘I really cannot tell, sir;” was the ready answer, ‘‘I 
always get here too late to see.”” The delinquent thus 
sentasmile to combat with the look of stern reproof, 


| already marshalled in the teacher’s face, and it fairly 

| vanquished its ant gonist, when truth and argument 
1 ag 

' would have been driven ingloriously from the field. 


X. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
ARCANA ANGELORUM; 
OR 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE ANGELS. 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESQ. 


PART IV. 


Tvs passion struggled in his soul, 

And thoughts of sin without control, 
Poured rampant through his tortured breast, 
And on his heart like loadstone pressed; 
Then rushed in fire through every vein, 
Till it went burning back again. 


I’ve seen him by the moonlight wand’ring, 
Darkly upon his sorrows pond’ring, 
And ther how plainly could you trace 
The storm-cloud’s shadow o’er his face; 
The knitted brow and starting eye, 

The haggard cheek and tossing hair, 
The glance he ever cast on high 

As if to look for mercy there. 
Yes!I have seen him gnash histeeth, 
And cry aloud in very grief, 
And kneel and hoarsely try to pray, 
And then in madness rush away, 
As ifto hurry from the thought, 
With which his tortured soul was fraught. 


Nay! more than this—when all below 
Were hushed in slumber, he would go, 
And to his Zarah’s lattice steal, 
And there beneath it’s shadow kneel 
To pray that o’er her slumb’ring head, 
Our golden pinions might be spread, 
To give her dreams of love and light, 
To while away the weary night. 
And when her eyes were closed in sleep, 
She never knew how he would weep 
In the wild misery of heart, 
He often strove to drive away, 
And that he never would depart, 
Until the dawning of the day. 


And it was night—a joyous night, 
As ever shone from eastern skies, 
Where all that’s beautiful and bright 
Amid the sparkling azure lies, 
The sea was glancing to each star, 
The dew was trembling on each flower, 
And soft the night breeze swept afar, 


From flowing stream and perfumed bower. 


The nightingale, it had a voice, 
Of gushing music in it’s hymn, 
Bidding the silent woods rejoice, 
Thatay around all wide and dim. 
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Oh! who can gaze upon the stars 
So glowingly, so softly bright, 
Nor sigh to seek those burning cars 
And live within their gentle light! 
And who can watch the mighty sea, 
Or listen to it’s hollow swell, 
Without a thought or sigh to be, 
A something more than he can tell; 
Without a craving wish to go, 
Amid the spirits of the sky, 
To spurn the weary world below, 
And soar in glorious flight—on high. 


And every thing was hushed and still, 
When suddenly some gentle notes 

Rose from fair Zarah’s lattice sill, 
And round in airy murmuring floats. 

And these the words her lover sang— 
It was a soft and gentle air— 

And mellowly it’s accents rang, 
Filling with joy all nature there. 


A SERENADE. 


Zarah! there’s dimness in the sky, 
There is no light, no ray on high, 
We want the shining of thine eye, 
Come, oh come! 
With those eyes of thine, 
Oh gaze on mine, 
As the starlet’s gleam, 
Ona darksome stream, 
Come, oh come! 


Zarah! there’s sorrow in the sea, 
It singeth so wild and mournfully, 
We want thy voice’s melody, 
Come, oh come! 
With that voice of glee, 
Oh whisper me, 
As the soft breeze sings, 
O’er the wild harp strings, 
Come, oh come! 


Zarah! the moon is darkly beaming, 
Awake, awake from thy gentle dreaming, 
We want to gaze on thy white brows gleaming, 
Come, oh come! 
Like the moon from the shroud 
Ofsome wand’ring cloud, 
Come forth all bright, 
In thy queenly light, 
Come, oh come! 


And she came—she came—the heavens above, 
Heard the low whispers of their love, 

Saw the dark melting of each eye, 

The only lights they conversed by; 

Watched the bright flushing of her face, 

When pressed within his warm embrace; 
And, gently glancing o’er them, heard 

Each vow, each softly whispered word. 
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And in their bliss, oh! what to them 


The selfish sorrowing world beside! 


What cared they for the crossings then— 


The shadows darkening o’er it’s tide, 


Love was with them the purest feeling, 


I ever saw in mortals yet, 


A love—that could not brook concealing 


The thoughts that in their bosoms met; 


A love—that ever would discover 


New joy and rapture in it’s bliss, 


Each looked for /ife unto the other, 


And farther had no thought or wish. 


Yes! unto them ’twas life—’twas breath, 


A feeling strange and undefined, 


A thing that would not part with death, 


So much was soul with soul entwined. 


His arm was round her gentle waist, 


His clinging lips to he1’s were pressed, 


And in her glances might you trace, 


The thoughts that swelled within her breast. 


And when the morn’s first dawning ray, 


Had warned him that he must depart, 


How sad it seemed to be away 


From the fond idol of his heart! 


They went—and in the sky awhile 
The sun’s first rays of glory smile, 
The clouds in golden masses lie, 
Above the blushing orient sky, 

Till o’er the wave in blazing light, 
The joyous sun came shining bright, 
Rising from forth the swelling sea, 
In all his might and majesty. 

First only o’er the wave it rose, 
Then up and up in glory goes, 
While every shining planet scuds 
To hide him in the billowy floods, 
Or melts like happy dreams away, 
Before the mighty god of day. 
Up—up—along the mountain side, 


The misty vapors scramble, 


And o’er the gently dancing tide, 


The brightening sunbeams ramble. 


It was the hour when from the brake, 
The birds their gentle singing make; 
It was the hour when soft winds play, 
To welcome with their sighs the day; 


When every flower beneath the sky, 
Seems gifted with a pearly eye, 
When gentle sounds are in the air, 
And all is bright and calm and fair, 
And many a little foaming fountain, 

Is flashing down the rugged mountain; 


An hour—when every thought of sadness, 
Melteth away in nature’s gladness. 


I looked, and saw the woods concealing 
A figure in their shadow kneeling, 








I saw that figure softly stealing 
Along the plain, until he stood 
Where late that other pair had been, 
Gazing in fierce and restless mood, 
On the quiet beauty of the scene. 


I looked, and lo! I saw the trace, 
Of mighty passions on his face, 

I saw the pale and haggard cheek, 
The eyes that ne’er were closed in sleep, 
The mighty heaving of the breast, 
As if some weight upon it pressed, 
The firmly set and grinding teeth, 
As if he found in that relief, 

The savage glances of the eye, 

That spoke despair and misery; 

The frequent sob and panting start, 
All toldthe demon at his heart; 

And these I watched a while and felt, 
That sin within his bosom dwelt. 


A moment—on that spot he gazed, 
A moment—glanced towards the heaven, 
And may that impious look, he raised 
In fiery passion, be forgiven! 
A moment more—away he sped, 
I gazed in wonder as he fled; 
Like some bright meteor light he shot, 
Along each quiet and lovely spot, 
By rocks and streams and waving trees, 
Swift as the footsteps of the breeze. 
His faes was fierce, and wild and pale, 
As is the spray upon the gale— 
The bloodless lips were muttering, 
His sallow checks were quivering— 
And spots of foam, (oh, God! that sight!) 


Lay round his mouth, all streaked and white. 


It might be fancy—Did I dream ?— 
Within his eyes dark flashings gleam, 
There shone a ray of lurid light, 
Which Angels think of with affright, 
The fire which burns, far, far, below, 
Within that land of howling woe, 
Where Mercy’s starry face is shrouded, 
Within it’s lurid blackness clouded. 
And, oh, my God—yet, even yet, 

I cannot that wild glance forget, 

That seemed through every nerve to thrill, 
And makes my spirit shudder still, 
Whene’er I lift the shroud that’s cast— 
Around that land of tombs—the past. 


On, on in fury still he flew, 
And yet more swift his footsteps grew, 
Like those wild orbs that shoot along, 
Our own fair land of light and song; 
Nor paused for one brief space, until 
He reached the brow of yonder hill, 
And saw his brother far below, 
Wand’ring with pensive step and slow. 
( To be continued.) 
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ASTRONOMICAL SCRAPS. 





BY PROFESSOR C. J. HADERMANN 


Two things there are, says a great man, which, of 
all others, are worthy to fix the attention of the human 
mind, and which fill it with ever renewed admiration : 
the morai law within us and the starry heavens 
above us. 

The former, every man carries within his bosom, 
or he may derive it from a sacred source, which I 
leave to abler and worthier pens to expatiate upon. 
As to the latter, what is there in their aspect that de- 
lights us ever more and chains our eyes with in- 
tense interest to the canopy of heaven? In what 
consists the so highly extolled enjoyment which the 
contemplation of the starry heavens afford to every 
civilized and feeling being ? 

It cannot be their mere aspect, as little as the view 
ofa large city by night, when lighted by innumerable 
Jamps, or that of the immense ocean. How great 
soever these be, we are soon wearied by their uni- 
formity, and the celestial vault above us with its 
myriads of brilliant stars, will no longer fix our atten- 
tion than St. Peter’s Dome, illuminated by thousands 
of lamps, at which we may stare in amazement the 


<5 


and the sister planets. This Earth is nothing com. 
pared with the Solar System, this Solar System js 
nothing, compared with the Universe, filled with 
numberless similar systems ; and this Universe itself, 
what is it, compared with Him, who has made it the 
scene of His infinite greatness ? 


Should we, Mr. Editor, in the selection of Essays, 
on which to try our feeble pen, hesitate to fix upon 
such and kindred topics, from the consideration that 
most of your readers are ladies? Forbid it Minerva! 
(and she was a woman.) It would be doing injustice 
to the fair daughters of the South, injustice to the light 
of intelligence beaming so brightly from their beauti- 
ful eyes, injustice to this enlightened community, 
which but lately has thrown open to them the College 
Halls, as a tribute to the requirements of the age and 
the just claims of the better half of mankind. The 
unfounded prejudices as toa fancied mental superiority 
inus Lords of Creation—( what a modest set we are)}— 
which have called forth the amiable indignation of 
your fair correspondent Clara, are fast vanishing, (as 
they long ago ought to have done) before the names and 
works of a Mad. Dacier, the learned and acute critic, 
of a Marie Gaetena Agnes, who in her ninth year 


| spoke latin correctly, (show me a boy that does so,) in 


which language she delivered an oration at that age to 
show that the study of the ancient languages was 
proper for females, and who, after publishing her 
excellent treatise on analytical institutions, to this 
day a standard work, was in her thirtieth year, ap- 














first time we see it, and which perhaps the next we 
pass by with indifference. 

It is precisely this heedlessness that makes the 
sight of the starry heavens, although exhibiting to the 
thinking spectator, new charms at every contempla- 
tion, @ matter of indifference to the savage. How 
many such are there, not only in the woods of New 
Holland, but also in our cities and the capitals of Eu- 
rope, who daily see the sun and moon and the host of 
stars rise and go down, without once asking themselves 
whence they come, whither they go, and why they 
forever revolve in the same circles around our Earth ! 


Reflection on these subjects, their contemplation 


| Pointed Professor of Mathematics in the celebrated 
| University of Bologna, where she lectured with suc- 
| cess, behinda drawn curtain, either from modesty or 
in order not to dazzle the students by her beauty ; ofa 
| Mrs. Somerville, an ornament to her sex, celebrated 

by her ‘introduction to La Place’s Mecanique Ce- 
| leste,”’ and her ** connection of the physical sciences,” 
|the name of whose first husband was Cleg; which 
| led Laplace into a curious mistake, when, speaking 
| of his immortal work, he said, there were in England 
‘but two persons who could read it, viz: Mrs. Som- 
_merville and Mrs. Cleg, who happened to be one and 
the same person; of the gifted Caroline Herschel, 








with our minds eye ; this it is which so powerlully 
attracts us and which, far from eve firimg us by their 


greater beauties in these objects, which teaches us 
that those planets, sometimes hardly discernible points 
in the heavens, are so many earths, like our own 
dwelling place, inhabited by millions of creatures ; 
that those stars, faint sparks of light, which, their 
immense number notwithstanding, but dimly il- 
jumine our nights, are so many suns, sources of light 
and life to myriads of planets, which all, obedient to 
one and the same great law, from time immemorial, 
have been revolying in never disturbed order, around 
them as their central bodies. Nay, that this our earth 
itself, our dwelling place, our cradle and our grave, 
this whole great earth is but a point. perhaps unper- 


_ who has gloriously shared in the labours of her illustri- 


ee | ous father and brother; and before the bright inspira- 
uniormity, enables us to discover ever new and | 


tions of a Hannah Moore, Hemans, Edgeworth, De 
|Stael, De La Roche, Junot Duchesse d’Abrantes, 
| and a host of others too numerous to mention. 


| Such fears therefore, to return to our subject, would 
| be very ill-placed: more just cause of apprehension 
presents itself in the writers deficiency to ensure their 
interest: meanwhile, throwing himself upon the fair 
reader’s indulgence, he will proceed to enumerate 
|| Some of the more important consequences of the law 
|, of universal gravitation, which was treated of in @ 
| former number of the Magnolia, under the head ot 
|| «© Sir Isaac Newton’s Apple.” Modern Astronomy 


} is little more than the farther developement of that 
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ceived by the nearest member of the family of suns |) great law. 
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If those unacquainted with Astronomy are told that || is endowed. Now what is it that supplies this mus- 
it enables us to ascertain the magnitude and distance | cular power in the case of the heavenly bodies ? 
of the sun and moon and planets, although inaccessible | We shall not stop to inquire into the internal na- 
tous, with an accuracy greater than that with which || ture of this power of attraction, or whence it comes. 
they can compute the height of their mountains and Let the metaphysicians who delight in questions of 
the distances between the cities of the Earth, they are this kind, answer it if they can. To us it is sufficient 
seized with a kind of unbelief, which facts are hardly | to know the presence of such a force from its effects. 
able to overcome. In like manner would most have |, We inhale the fragrance of the flower ; our eye is 
smiled with the same supercilious skepticism at the | | | charmed with the light and colour of bodies, our ear 
Astronomers prediction of the Eclipses of the Sun | with musical tones ; we see the earth with all her 
and Moon, had they not, with their own eyes, seen | | beauties below and the heavens in their glory above 
the truth of these prophecies of which they read in | us ; but what do we know of any of them? That they 
their Almanacs. | | exist, and no more. 

But what will they say when they are told that || Whatever then may be the nature of this force of 
Astronomers have even ventured upon weighing the | attraction, whose effects we see, without being able 
Sun, Moon, and Planets, and to determine not only to fathom its cause, we still are compelled to suppose 
their weights but also the greater or lesser density of endowed with it, each minute particle, each single 
the stuff they are made of ; when they hear that were | element, of which bodies are composed. According 
the sun placed in one soaks of the balance, there must | to this necessary supposition, the force with which 
be three hundred and fifty thousand of such globes as || °M€ body attracts another, is the sum of all the force 
our Earth is, in the other scale, if the balance shall be || belonging to the component elements, and this total 
in equilibrio ; that the Sun has the density of our force will evidently be the greater, the greater the sum 
Amber ; Venus, that of Glass ; Saturn, that of Cedar- || of those elements, or in other words, the larger the 
wood, that the bodies which near the surface of our || | bulk of the attracting body. 


Earth, fall in the first second through fifteen feet, | Thus, to apply this to our Earth: bodies near its sur- 
{French measure) would fall in Mars through only six, || || face fall in the first second through 15 feet; but if the 
butin the Sun through four hundred and thirty feet, &c, | Earth, which, it is well known has the density of anti- 
And yet the answer to such questions, which at first || Mony, contained five times its quantity of matter, its 
sight, seem so difficult, and even altogether impossi- || volume remaining the same, or had the density of gold, 
ble, are the easiest in the whole science of Astronomy, | its power of attraction would be five times greater and 
and of a nature that every beginner can, not only | bodies, near its surface, would fall, not through 15, but 
understand them, but, with some reflection, solve || 75 feet in the first second. 

them himself. Of this, the attentive reader will } The same rule will apply to any other two globes, 
readily become convinced, unless indeed I should be | having different bulks. Our moon has but the 70th 
very awkward in my endeavors at explanation. | part of the quantity of matter which the Earth has. 


According to the law of gravity, in its simplest 1 She will therefore attract bodies with a force 70 times 


form, all bodies attract each other with a force, which | | weaker than the attractive power of the Earth, the 
varies inversely as the square of their distances. If | | distance to the attracted body being the same. 





| 
| 
} 


therefore, a satellite of Jupiter or Saturn, for instance, The law of universal gravitation, in its more general 
should attract a stone at the distance of 100 miles, || form, will therefore be this. ‘* The attraction of bo- 
through one foot, it will attract it at double that dis- | 1 | dies varies directly as ther mass, and inversely as the 
tance, i. e. at 200 miles, through only 1-4 foot, and at || square of their distance,” or, in other words, ‘the 
the distance of 300-400-500 miles, through only 1-9, | attraction of a body equals its mass, divided by the 
1-16, 1-25 ft. in the first second, and so for every other || square of its distance.” 

body, with this difference only, that another of Jupiter’s | Astronomers usually express distances in semi- 
satellites, for instance, may perhaps attract that stone ames ters of the Earth. To calculate therefore, the 
at the distance of 100 miles, not through one foot, but || Power of attraction of the Earth, or the fall of bodies, 

may be through only half a foot in the second, both, || distant from its centre a certain number of times this 
in obedience to the general law of gravity, attract the | semi-diameter, it will be necessary to divide 15 by 
stone with a power, inversely proportionate to the the square of the last mentioned number. The Earth’s 
square of their distance, but this power, in the case of attraction therefore, at the distances .of 1, 2,3,... of 
the second, will be but half of that of the first, viz; || its semi-diameters, will be expressed by the numbers 
for 100 miles 1-2 foot, for 200 miles 1-8 foot, for 300 || 15, 3 3-4, 16-9,... ft. and for the distances 10, 20, 


miles 1-18 foot, for 400 miles 1-32 foot, &c. | 30,... semi-diameters by 0, 15, 0, 04, 0, 02,.. . feet, 
We see therefore that the mode of attraction is the || &c. 
same with all bodies, whereas its quantity may be This simple proposition furnishes at once the solu- 


very different in different bodies ; in the same man-||tion of the question, through. what heights bodies 
ner as, for instance, all the horses, attached to a wagon, || descend in the first second of their fall, near the 
pull it in the same way, whilst at the same time, one || surface of the moon. By the theory of tides, it has 
may pull much stronger than another, according to || been demonstrated that the bulk of the moon is 70 
the greater or smaller muscular power with which he || times smaller than that of the Earth, or assuming the 
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Jatter for unity, the bulk of the moon will be express- 
ed by 0, 2143. It is moreover known that the mor 1's 
gemi-diameter 1s 1058 1 4 1 thaf of t 2 
3956 miles, Whence, if the latter be taken! 

the former will equal 0, 2674. it f vs t 
Moon’s attraction for anv distance, will | 

dividing the number 6, 2143 t] 

distance. Thus for bodies distant fi 

centre 1-10 semi-diameter of the Earth, 1 Ml 
attractive power ts 21, 43 feet for the dist f 2-10 


gemi-diameter 5, 36 feet, for that of 3-10 s 

ter 2, 39 fect, and in like manner at the distar 

0, 2674 semi-diameter, or, in other words, for | 

near the surface of the Moon, it will be 3 feet, i. e 
near the Moon’s surface bodies descend through three 
feet in the first second of their fall, they have there- 
fore only one fifth of the fall of terrestial hodies. 

With the same ease may be calculated the fall of 
bodies near the surface of any other body of our Solar 
System, by comparing their bulk and semi-diameters 
with those of our Earth. 

From these considerations it would ‘appear that the 
Lunarians enjoy considerable advantages over us. 
when the force of gravity is to be overcome. To put 
in motion their wagons, levers, wheel and axle, &c., 
by elastic springs, steam, or the muscular power of 
themselves or their animals, but one fifth of our 
moving powers will be required. Thus our horses, 
ceteris paribus, would be able to move much 
heavier loads in the Moon than with us, and to run 
much faster without tiring; and the Lunarian rope 
dancérs, should there be any, will be able, with an 
equal effort, to jump five times as high as our best 
mountebanks. 

Another application of the above rule will be fur- 
nished by the question, whether bodies ejected from 
the Moon ¢an ever reach our Earth. 

The hypothesis has been advanced in modern times, 
that the stones which often appear as fire balls in the 
atmosphere, and fall to the ground, sometimes ac- 
companied by loud detonation, might be productions 
of volcanoes in the Moon. ‘Such is the opinion of Dr. 
Hutton, Poisson, La Place, and others. Occurrences 
of this kind are very frequent, particularly in tropical 
climates, and many of them are well attested. As 
of the most authentic, we transcribe the following: 

The French Government having been informed 
that on the 26th April, 1803, an extraordinary shower 
of stones had happened in |’Aigle, in Normandy, the 
celebrated Mathematician and Philosopher Biot, was 
deputed to repair to the spot, and collect all the au- 
thentic facts by which the phenomenon was accom- 

panied. Biot proceeded with the utmost caution and 
sagacity in his examination of the inhabitants of 
twenty hamlets, who had been eye witnesses of the 
shower of stones, the results of which he afterwards 
published in a long memoir. *‘ About one o’clock, 
the sky being unclouded, a rolling noise like that of 
thunder was heard, and a fiery globe of uncommon 
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vas | t |’Aigle and for thirty leagues round ip 
every ction, a violent explosion, which lasted five 
rw 1 was heard a dreadful 

iting 1 arum In the whole 

a hissing noise like that ofa 

m a sling, and a great many 

ilar to those distinguished 

nes, were seen to fall. The 

ghed seventeen and a half 

nou = Vicar of St. Michael observed one of 
the stones il with a hissing noise at the feet of his 


niece inthe courtyard of his parsonage, and that it 

und more than a foot from the pavement. 
When it was taken up and examined, it was found to 
resemble the others in every respect. As a wire 
manufacturer was working with his men in the open 
air, a stone grazed hisarmand fell at his feet, but it was 
so hot, that in attempting to take it up, he instantly 
let it fallagain. Biot, on analyzing these stones, found 
that their interior parts resembled those of all that had 
been exal before; their specific gravity being 
about three and one third, or three andan half times 
heavier than water. 

Weare aware that this hypothesis of the origin of 
these stones, has been opposed by very competent 
authorities and by Dr. Dick amongst others, chiefly on 
the ground that volcanoes in the moon could have no 
force sufficient to carry large masses of stone with 


} 


such a rapid velocity over a space of many thousands 


of miles. On the other hand, it is certain that these 


stones differ f 


from every other known mineral of the 


countries in which they were found, although they ex- 


hibit a striking analogy to each other: they cannot 
therefore belong to the earth, and it would be absurd 
to suppose them to have been formed inthe air, out of 


the elements ofthe air. ‘They cannot be atmosphe- 
ric products,’ says Berzelius, (see Silliman’s Journal 
for July, 1839,) ‘and the less so, as many of them pre- 

‘nt cavities, which are filled with a mineral of another 
color, and, probably ofa different composition which 
it were aplain absurdity to consider as beffig possibly 
formed in them during the few moments the attrac- 
tion of the Earth would suffer so heavy a body to re- 
main in the atmosphere. They become such else- 
where. They are not cast out from the volcanoes of 
the Earth,for they fall every where; not merely, nor 
oftenest in the near or remote neighborhood of a vol- 
cano; their external appearance is unlike a terrestrial 
mineral; unlike any thing which the volcanoes eject. 
Their containing unoxidyzed malleable iron, proves 
that water is not found, and perhaps not air, in their 
former abode. They must therefore come from some 
other planet which has volcanoes. ‘The one nearest 
Vioon; and the Moon has gigantic volcanoes 
compared withthe Earth.’ 


to us is the J 


With a view of showing that the force of these latter 
is by no means overrated in that hypothesis, we will, 
setting aside the consideration of the motion both of 
Moon and Earth; suppose such a stone to be project- 


splendour was seen, which moved through the atmos-|| ed ina straight line towards the Earth, when it will be 
phere with great rapidity. Some moments after, there |! easy to find that point between the Moon andthe Earth, 
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where the stone w attracted 


strongly as by the Earth. For, pr t ett 


is 
fotce of attraction t = 
quantity of matter dis ny om 
from their centr 
tant nearly sev . ; 
Moon, and nearly thes , ' , * in 
from the Eart! ‘ 
shows that the orig: nal ' st 
ejected from the v : t 
over in the first s rder t ‘ 
equal attraction, is 8290 feet, therefore, only 12 
as great as that of our cannon | ; Now cost 

, S ar with 
means extravazant to suppose that the { ‘ . 


nets and 


by the Moon’s volcanoes shor e toi! t 
a velocity. Certain it is, that a | 


re attracted 


nthev under mm our 


surface of the Moon, with such a v ty. al 

edéeding in a straight line towards the Farth, will! the { ; ‘ , 
that point of attraction, and, the next 11 t pass if, = ‘ 
if its original velocity be ever so little increased. But | t , —_— , ; 
that instant that it arrives within the spher the at- || that t mor the sun in @ of many ¢ 


| ny us- 
traction of the Earth, belonging t 
to the Moon but to the Earth, w h, by its for f al 
. . t lithand 12th of Nov - 
traction compels it to descend 1799 ca 
. | } in mmon numbers 
If the question be asked, how g it t \ ~% 
rica. Humboldt and Bon- 
a stone to reach the earth from that point of « il al rved t! t ; 
: | pon upon the Isthmus of Panama, 
traction or to pass over the distance of 53 semi-diame- — whjjet other v tl the United S 
: « 5 saw m } ati s. (yre en- 
ters of the Earth: we answer, that, under the influ- nd and Germany \ to H 
1 ¢ ’ ' [Ss aCe 
ence of the attractive power of tbe latter, supposing its count. which well t] 
: i ' uN orrs s ; ; rs. ft nv 
progress unresisted by the atmosphere, it will mov thousands of the hootin wed h ott 
. . f mt OTe? 


over that distance in two hours eighteen minutes, tra- | for the sna f r} 


: ; rs rose in the East 
velling witha velocity of 251,028 feet per secor ind North-Fast. above the } n. and fell to tf 
. . . . ’ ; ll 0 ie 
This velocity is 360 times that of our cannon balls round f} Sonth int of Cust tent 
. i vIOS : i i train of 


which would account for the great depth, in which ht from 5 to 10 degrees jong: and son — 
. t na some surpassed 
aerolites bury themselves in the Earth and forthe cir- even Jupiter and Venus in magnitude and br 
cumstance that even after vi 
few are found on the surface of the ground where the) 

It is very remarkable, that since then, many mo 
fall. ; l 1, Many more ot 


illancy of 
lent stone-showers, but ioht 


these phenomena have occurred, and always about the 
According to the great Berzelius, from his annua! 4 ; 
Sr Sati ay month On the 13th of November, 
account of the progress of Physics and Chemistry (se¢ 183] ve titud - 
seal - 31, a great muititude of shooting-stars of various and 
Silliman’s journal as above,) the mineral! portion of 
I . 1s eravdie magnitude were seen at sé a. south ot 


meteoric stones consists of the following minerals : Snein for three } On the 12th of N , 
Dain. | et 1i0uUTrSs. mh ine Zin ¢ ovember, 


1. Olivine, containing magnesia and pr itoxyd ol 1832. sit ar phenomena were obser i at the same 
iron. time in England, France, ¢ 

2. Silicates of magnesia, lime, protoxyd of Iron, Russia. The number of 

’ ; ' g-stars is said to have 

protoxyd of manganese, alumina, potash and soda. been actually countless, and to have resembled a 
Chrom-iron. shower of fir On the 13th November, 1833, a sim- 
Oxyd of tin. r spectacle was nin the Unit tat 
ee : . j | iti ’ Scr | ne niteqg Staves, if 

onetic ore. h Jar ’ ui | 

agnetic iron ore Mexico, Jamaica, and Cuba, att me time, and al- 
Sulphuret of iron. most during the whole night. 7T servants of our 


Native 1ron. ac thern pla ter t} rht thy ginent 


rermany, and the South ef 


IAA w 


aay was al 

It must be confessed that, should this hypothesis of | bend. Then ns Of ting stars which iliumina 
the origin of aerolites be well founded, our mother | ted the whole heavens m brightly than the full 
earth occupies rather a singular attitude with respect | ™OOP> #ppearee proceed sro Ux ‘tellation of 
to her satellite andtorch-bearer,the moon. She must the great n- On the 13th November, 1835, a 
quietly suffer herself to be pelted, without even being  "!™!'4@T, “hough not so striking a menon was 
able, by way of retaliation, to return the compliment.  0>8¢Tved inthe south of Fras irtment de l"Aine. ) 
For, our gravity being five times that of the moon, in- |) 4™ SW9sequem! years, accounts of | recurrence of 
terdicts our throwing stones at her head, were it only | *e3¢ phenomena have become muitipled in various 
to teach the unmanneily servant better 
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appear that their periodical return is not limited to 
the month of November, it being expected almost as 
According t 

for ages, e 


confidently in the month of August. 
Mr. T. Forster, a superstition has, xiste 
among the Catholics of some parts of england and 
Germany, that the burning tears of St. Lawrence are 
seen in the sky on the night of the 10th of August, this 
day being the anniversary of his martyrdom. 

Not less remarkable than the great number and 
periodical return of these shooting stars, is the fact 
that they are supposed all to move in the direction 
opposite to thatof the Earth. Should this be confirmed 
by further observation, the belief will force itself upon 
the mind, that besides the large bodies called planets, 
there are whole Aggregates or Systems of minor 
bodies, revolvingin their orbits round the Sun, in the 
form of a cloud of sand or stones, and in obedience to 
the same law as the Earth and other planets. These 
planetary clouds, or by whatever other name they 
may be called, of which a vast number may move in 
the intervening spaces between the planets, properly 
so called, would form a peculiar, to us hitherto un- 
known class of cosmical bodies, occupying a very 
large space by the very loose and and scattered texture 
of their particles. Swpposing a body of this class, 
which is nearest to us, to describe an orbit round the 
Sun, not greatly deviating from that of our Earth, both 
moving from west to east and therefore accomplishing 
their revolutions round the Sun in about the same 
time, we would encounter this body once in about 
the same period every year. Our earth might even 
graze its rim without our perceiving more of it, than 
that about the same time the shooting stars always 
appear more frequently, all moving in the same 
direction from west to east. Those nearest to us 
would be attracted by the Earth, ignite in our atmos- 
phere and be precipitated upon the ground. However, 
the attention of Astronomers having been of late 
years, directed to this phenomenon, there is no doubt 
but its true cause will be ascertained in a few years. 

We have seen now that even in inquiries of this 
kind, and which are of a nature apparently so different 
from its own, the law of universal gravitation plays 
an important part. We will next consider how by | 
its application, the mass, or the quantity of matter 
contained in the heavenly bodies, may be calculated. 

According to this law, the attractive power of a body 
acting upon another body without it, equals the mass 
of the body, divided by the square of its distance from 
the body attracted. And therefore conversely: « The 
mass of the attracting body equals the force of attrac- 
tion multiplied into the square of the distance.’’* | 

Presented in this manner, the law of gravity affords 
the ready means for computing the quantity of matter | 
of the heavenly bodies, if their force of attraction and | 





* Representing the force of attraction by A, the 
mass by M, the distance by D, the above principles 
are contained in these formule | 

M | 
A ; 


D2 





i} 


therefore M@-——A.D2 | 
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SCRAPS 


the distance from the body attracted be known. To 
carry out this rule would, however, lead to calculations 

what t mplicated for this place, andwe shall 
ther refer, as an illustration, to compute the 


the Sun in a different and somewhat simpler 


The time of the Earth’s revolution round the Sun, is 
well known to be 365.25638 days. Proceeding, now, 
exactly as in the case ofthe Moon, (see article in the 
first number of thesMagnolia,) it will be readily found, 
that the Earth falls toward the Sun, in the first second, 
through the space of 0.009129 feet. If we consider the 
Earth’s centre as the centre of attraction for all bo- 
g freely to its surface, the descent of these 
bodies being moreover known from observation, these 
data will be sufficient for computing the Sun’s bulk. 
Bodies, as have often been repeated, descend in the 
first second of this fall, through 15 feet, and this 
distance from the Earth’s centre equals one semi- 
diameter of the Earth. But were this distance 23,600 
times greater; 1. e. were they at the same distance from 
the Earth’s centre, as the Sun is, they would, accord- 
ing to our general law, fall in the first second, through 
15 divided by the square of 23,600; i. e. nearly through 
0.000000026932 feet towards the Earth’s. centre, as 
their centre ofattraction. But as the Earth itself, as 
has been shown above, falls, in the same time through 
0.009129 feet towards the Sun, as its centre of attrac- 
tion, and as these descents must be to each other in 
the same proportion as the quantity of matter in the 
attracting bodies; it follows that the bulk of the Sun 
must be to that of the Earth in the proportion of the 
two last mentioned numbers; i. e. as 339000 to 1 very 
nearly; or, in other words, ‘**the quantity of matter in 
the Sun is 339000 times that of the Earth.” 

With equal facility may the magnitude of any other 
body of our Solar System be ascertained by means of 


qaies taliin 


this great law, and we may the rather rest contented, 
with knowing that it equally rules the extreme ends 
thereof, because all thaf lies beyond these limits, is 
mostly ferra incognita to us, and, in all probability, 


' will ever remain so. 


These limits are, moreover, so very distant, or the 
Sun’s empire compared with our terrestrial empires, 
is so immense, that we have just cause to rejoice that 
one of us achieved the discovery of the code of laws of 
this vast monarchy, which, however simple, binds to- 


| gether, in undisturbed harmony, the different mem- 


/in this svstem, Uranusis the 


| 


J 


bers ofthe Solar System. Of the planets, we know, 
10st distant from the sun, 
being nineteen times more remote from it than the 
Earth. 
«<He walks his frontier round, 
The boundary of worlds.”—MALLET. 


Emory College, January, 1841. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
A NIGHT UPON OLYMPUS. 


BY LUDWIG INKLE 


BEING one night, towards the close of last year, 
in my study, closely engagedin writing out my “Lives 
of all the Gods and Goddesses, with a correct Account 
ot theit Genealogy, and a true History of all their Mar- 
vellous ‘Actions and Strange Adventures,” I was in- 
terrupted ih the midst of a dissertation upon the Loves 
of Venus, by my servant’s announcing, that there was 
a gentleman below who wished to speak to me. The 
message was barely delivered, when a young man en- 
tered the room, made a handsome apology for his in- 
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cased in the falaria, although the wings were folded 
on each, and to an ordinary observer, would seem to 
be ornamental appendages; I could no longer doubt 
that the talented and pragmatic son of Maia sat before 
me. It was not without some trembling of voice that 
I ventured to say : 

**I learn from this note that I have the honor of ad- 
dressing the Cyllenian Mercury.” 

**So I am called by mortals and immortals;" he an- 
| swered, ‘‘my royal mistress directed me to bring you 
| that invitation to a family meeting, which is to be held 
| soon.”’ 
| ‘«T understand so from this note, but suppose I am 
willing to accept the high honor offered, of appearing 
at a feast of the Gods, how am I to get there?’’ 

“IT have made all necessary preparation;” he bland- 

ly replied, ‘‘to bring you to Olympus. I have so ar- 
ranged, that you shall ride in the chariot of Phebus, 


| 
| 





trusion, handed me a small packet; and, remarking, || #2 Pheton shall be your driver.” 


that “travelling in the upper regions was somewhat || 
|| to his skill in driving, and to his honored father’s horses. 


cool,” seated himself with great nonchalance at the 
opposite side of the fireplace. 
seal of the packet, the design on which wasa peacock, 


I found within a note, written upon French satin pa- | 


per, with a tastefully ornamented border, in a beautiful 
and delicate hand—(I will give a fac simile in my life 
of Juno,}]—which note read as follows:— 


**Esteemed Sir: Your interest in behalf of the 
Athanatoi, and the services which you intend render- 
ing them, by extending their fame among mortals, by 
means of your projected History, has not escaped their 
attention, and I am authorised to say, will secure their 
gratitude. Asa pledge thereof, my Royal Consort has 
desired me to invite you toa levee which is to be held 
at the Dedalian Palace, on Olympus, on the night of 
the Calende Januarii. Mercury, who delivers this 
note, will make all necessary arrangements for con- 
veying you hither. In the mean time, permit me to 
remain, 

Yours, with great esteem, 
Juno REGINA. 


To Ludwig Inkle, Esq., Marianna. 


Having perused this remarkable note at least three 


times, I stole a glance at the bearer, who sat looking 


abstractedly into the fire, half whistling, half humm- 
ing “Jim Crow.” He was a young man of prepossess- 
ing appearance, yet with some show of cunning up- 
on his smooth, beardless countenance. His broad 
shoulders would not have been discreditable to Atlas 
himself, much less to his grandson. While thus fur- 
tively examining his person, my dog, Castor, approach- 


ed his cap, which he had thrown down on the floor at | 


his feet, when, to my utter surprise, the cap expanded 
a pair of wings, and flew into the lap of its owner. 
My wonder vanished, however, as soon as I bethought 
me, that this was the petasus of Mercury. 
ther examination, noticing that he held in his hand a 
smal! staff entwined by two serpents, which, I was sa- 
tisfied was the caduceus; and that his feet were en- 


36 


Hastily breaking the | 


| 


On fur- | 


i 


*‘But,”’ I answered, “‘I am somewhat afraid to trust 


They may tumble me, as they did him once, into the 
Padanus; and my sisters, too, may be changed into 
stately poplars, for which they are quite tall enough.” 
| ‘I see you remember the follies of his youth,” he 
| replied, ‘‘to the disparagement of his more experienc- 
He has, however, become an expert whip, 
and that your fears may be dissolved, | will aecompe- 
|| ny him,and underwrite fot your safety. Even should 
|| any accident consign you prematurely to Hades, you 


ed age. 


|| know my caduceus can recall you.” 


With these assurances, I consented to be ready at 
the time appointed; and Mercury left me to my labors. 

I spent the first day of January, 1841—for upon that 
'nightI was to make my appearance at the celeéstial 
| banquet—in a state of feverish excitement. I had just 
| completed my toilet, when a beautiful and highly fi- 
| nished chariot, drawn by four milk-white horses, stopp- 
| ed at my door, and Mercury, in an elegant dress, and 
| with the air of one accustomed to act promptly descend- 

ed and unceremoniously entered my study. 

‘*T am later than I intended,” he said, “*for I had to 
| visit the Emperor of China, to drive a bargain with 
| him, respecting the pasturage of the royal flocks upon 
|| the steppes of Tartary. I always connect business 

with pleasure, Mr. Inkle. I made a good bargain— 
| one drachma, per head, annually—a good trade; but 
|| "twas hard work, he’s an old miser. Are you ready, 
|| Mr. Inkle?” 

| Whilst he was thus alternately talking to me and to 
| himself, I had puton my cloak and hat,and now answer- 
|| ed affirmatively. He led the way down stairs, and re- 
|| quested, or rather directed, me to enter the chariot. 
I did so, and he followed, giving Phaeton a caution to 
drive carefully, as he was pleased to express it, “on 
account of the great value of the life of the gentleman 
whom he was conducting, and the irreparable loss it 
would be to the world, should any accident cut him off 
| in the midst of his usefulness.” 
| The splendid horses, at a word from their driver, 
set off at a brisk trot, rising into the air by a gradual 


| 
| 
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ascent; their speed increased—they ran—they flew. | 
At first, I was alarmed; but the motion was so easy, 
though so swift, that I gradually snk into that delight- 
ful state of feeling, which I have often experienced, | 
when I have dreamed of flying; nor was I aronsed 
from my pleasant stupor, until I heard the wheels 
whizzing, rather than rattling, over the paved road on | 
the summit of Olympus. 

We were soon at the door of the stately Palace, and 
On being ushered into an antichamber to the audience | 
fooms, Apollo, a dignified and handsome young man, | 


dressed in the extreme of fashion, and holding a silver || 


bow in his hand, and Diana, a prudish looking maiden, | 
her head adorned with a golden crescent, met me, to | 
do the honors of reception, in the name of their royal | 
father. 

After a few moments delay, I was conducted into | 
the presence chamber, and found myself at once in | 
the midst of Gods and Goddesses, heroes and heroines, | 
¢elebrated ffom high antiquity. For a moment, I 
Was well nigh bewildered by the splendor of the sur- 
Younding scene. The room was brilliantly illuminat- 
ed with gas lights, the Bude light, Camphine oil burn- 
mg in Jones’ patent lamps, and Argand Lamps, and the | 
gorgeous decorations on every hand seemed more like 
the creations of magic, than the production of art. On 
a throne of massive gold, inlaid with precious stones, 
sat the royal pair, arrayed in their robes of state, which 
were highly ornamented with costly gems. My cice- 


rone conducted me towards them, and when I was || 


presented, | made them my most finished bow; my | 
republican feelings rebelling at the thought of kissing | 
the major pedal digits—vulgarly, the great toes—of | 


their’ majesties, which mode of salutation has been | 


borrowed from Olympus by the Pope, and perhaps is | 


quite as agreeable to common serise, as some other 
things, which his Holiness has adopted from the mo- 
rals, manners and religion of their Heathen Godships. 
The sovereigns received me graciously, and cordially 
welcomed me to the hospitalities of the palace. After 
an introduction to the most prominent members of the 
royal family, who stood near the throne, I was permitt- 
ed, with that easy grace, which the truly dignified 
have no need of assuming, because they already pos- 
sess it, to adapt myself gradually to the strange cir- 
cumstances, by which I found myself surrounded; for 
they were careful not to remind me, by every remark 
and action, that I was in a situation altogether new. 
Thus, in’a few minutes, I telt myself quite at home. 


The time, until supper was announced, which was 
short—the celestials being somewhat old fashioned in 
many things—was filled up by introductions and 
conversation, such as is usual during the first portion 
of like extraordinary gatherings, mere commonplace 
observations respecting the news and the weather. 
At the table I was honored with a seat on the left of 
Jupiter, Juno occupying that at his right ; and Nep- 
tune sat at the foot of the table, supported on either 
hand by Venus and Pluto. The feast was sumptuous, 


| 
j 





indescribable, and the nectar beyond all praise. So 
thought not Jupiter, however, with regard to the last, 
for having tasted it he said, ** This nectar is vile stuff. 
It is not more than a thousand years old. What, ho! 
Ganymedes, is this the best nectar you could obtain?” 

This question Was addressed to a boy of remarkable 
beauty, who having filled his master’s goblet, had re- 
tired behind his chair, and was caressing a large Eagle, 
the thunder bearer. ‘‘I do not knéw, Sire,” he re- 
plied ‘* it was ordered by my royal mistress.” 

**Ah ! I see”’ said he, casting am angry glance at 
Juno, ‘‘ at your old tricks, eh ! You wish Hebe pro- 
moted to office again, and would help Ganymedes 
disgrace himself. But it shall not beso. Quick 
Ganymedes”’ he continued heedless of her attempt to 
answer his charge “ saddle a meteor, and hasten to 


| Mount Ida in Crete, and tell some of the Corybantes 


to send me a flagon of the oldest nectar from cave 
nomber ninety seven.” 


| Now, I heard the answer of Juno, whilst Jupiter 


| was giving this order, and I am fully convinced that 


|| her immortal spouse did her great injustice. It is 


| well known, that her Majesty is an economical house- 
| wife, and I gathered enough of her detence, to know 
that her parsimony had been the cause of her supply- 
ing nectar, on this occasion, not more than a thousand 
years old—for she deemed that good enough for her 
own family, and for a poor worm of a.mortal like 
myself, especially since it was already turning sour 
|and was about to spoil. The royal housekeeper has 

many terrestial copyists ! Being interrupted, she left 
|the explanation to be finished at curtain lecture that 
| night, a plan, for the success of which, many wives 
will doubtless vouch, knowing that husbands never 
confess themselves wrong in company, whatever they 
may do in private. 


| 


Jupiter proposing it, we now retired to the ball 
room. This room wes brilliantly lighted up, as was 
indeed every room to which I was admitted, and space 
would fail in attempting to describe all the splendor 
of its decorations. At one end was a throne of ivory, 
supported upon two eagles, two peacocks, and two 
cuckoos, all of gold—and overhung by a canopy of 
richest material. The ceiling was covered with 
painting, in fresco; the walls were hung in gobelin 
tapestry, into which were woven historic scenes, 
| representing various events in the lives of the Gods 
and Goddesses, the floor was of pure marble, the 
mouldings of gold, and the mantles and pannels were 
mosaic work of piefra dura, while the niches were 
ornamented with paintings by Apelles, Zeuxis, and 
other masters of the art, and statues formed by the 























chisels of Phidias, Praxiteles and other sculptors of 
like celebrity. In short, all the various splendid gifts 
of Nature were so modelled by the mastery of art, and 
so combined in one case and contrasted in another by 
an exquisite’taste, that each set off the other to the best 
possible advantage. 





Of one master-piece only will I make particular 





the conversation brilliant, the flavor of the ambrosia 
(which looked something like Georgia hoe-cake) was 





|| mention. At the end of the saloon opposite the throne 
|| on a pedestal of ebony, which presented the face of a 
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<lock of exquisite workmanship, stood the statue are now displayed in the butcher’s shambles, and 
beautiful bull of alabaster, a representation as Mercury | taken thence to be 


told me, of that one upon which the high born Europe 


ynce rode, which told the’ h 


irs as they camer ] 


mu 
by bellowing and stamping a number of times, 
corresponding with that number which the hour hand 
signified upon the dial piate 

Juno mingled in the crowd, directed the festivities 
of the evening, and led off the dance. Jupiter took 
possession of his throne, and permitted me to stand by 
him, near the unoccupied chair of his royal consort, 
whilst he entered with much interest into an animated 
conversation respecting my projected undertaking 
He talked, and I felt so zealously upon the subject, 
that I completely forgot the respect due to his august 
presence, and the dignity of the occasion, and without 
being conscious of my movements, quietly seated 
myself by his side in the chair of royalty. 

«*] hope Mr. Inkle,”’ said he very earnestly, ‘* that 
in your contemplated history, you will not fail to 
award us that justice which mortals have denied to us, 
since the good old Grecian and Roman days. Then 
were we rightly esteemed and duly honored. |] am 
almost misanthropic, when I contrast the present 
with the past. 


from the palace to the hut, now we are almost forgotten, 


Then our praise sat upon every tongue 


and where our fame has reached we are accounted a | 


fabulous race, so far have our actions surpassed those 
of mere men. A!) manner of unnatural conduct is 
falsely attributed to us, and it is only now and then, 
that some great man is found, like yourself,” I bowed, 
*“‘who can rightly appreciate our character. Our 
names do not appear in your histories, they are only 
used to garnish a tale—to furnish words, for thought is 
rarely connected with them, to a ballad of stale 
rhymes—or to set off a dul) conceit, upon the same 
principle that a writer of plays will introduce among 
hisdramatis persone. Kings, and princes, and heroes, 
who, being tricked out in tawdry finery, are intended 
by their appearance to supply the interest which his 
thoughts fail in affording. 
of our former grandeur ? 


W here are all the evidences 
Our poets, where are they ? 


Their race is long since extinct, and the names of 


many are forgotten, but happily for us, much that they 
have written stillremains. The poetry of the moderns, 
_instead of being filled, as was that of the celebrated 
masters of the art, formerly with accounts of our 
wonderful actions, and praises for our benificence, 
is dedicated to the vilest purposes. We see stupid 
rhyme-mongers, writing sonnets to a mistress’ ankle, 
or filling the columns of every periodical with doggere] 
unsavoury enough to spoil even antiseptics, which 
should chance to be wrapped in the paper upon which 
they are printed; and yet men, judging by quantity 
not quality, are silly enough to dub them poets. 
These very rhymsters too, go through the mockery of 
invoking the Muses, as though they would contami- 
mate their breath by inspiring such lumps of pipe-clay, 
and yet they go on as independent of their assistance, 
as if such beings never lived. Our sacrifices, where 
arethey? The hecatombs, once peculiarly our own, 


served up in all the varieties of 
i, and stewed, upon the table of 

instead of worshiping a proper 
ity, “sui ventrem Deum facit.” Our temples, too, 
? crumbled to the dust, rifled of their 
ornaments, and only looked upon now as antiquated 
time pieces, which denote the progress of the hoary 
monarch, their most portable appendages appropriated 
as wonders to the cabinet of some greedy antiquarian, 
while their more massy materials are worked up into 
kitchens and slop-shops, for the use of the profane 
vulgar, who wonder, if indeed they give them a single 
thought, that any other generation except the one in 
which they themselves live in, should have had talent 
and wealth enongh, to erect such magnificent struc- 
Truly 
it may be said of us 
jut here comes Ganymedes with the 
Ganymedes is of Dardanus, Mr. 
Inkle, not of Tros, as some erroneously suppose. 
You will remember that in your history.” 


Jupiter then ordered his youthful cup-bearer to 
bring the goblet of Chiron, the centaur, “‘which’’ said 
he to me, ‘‘was the first piece of exquisite workman- 

| ship, done by Vulcan, whom you men call Tubal- 
Cain.”” When it was brought, having filled it to the 
| brim, he handed it to me, saying, “‘Here is nectar, 
Sir, that I had stored away in the caves of Ida, the 
year after | defeated the Giants. You will remem- 
ber, when writing your history not to confound the 
war of the Giants, with the war of the Titans, Mr. 
Inkle, as many have done. 


roast, boiled, bri 


SOIC 


De 


epicure, who 


where are they 


tures, so abounding in architectural beauty. 


our glory is departed—truly 


” 


‘* Tlium fuit 


nectar the sop 


The latter war took place 
The year of 
the former war.I have forgotten. Come here, Clio, my 
Muse of History, and tel! me how long since I .con- 
quered the Giants.” 


under the reign of Saturn, my father, 


_ In obedience to this command, a hamdsome young 

| woman, whose frank countenance betokened truth, 
holding in one hand a silver trumpet, and in the other 
a book, came forward and answered, “‘You finally 
conquered them, Sire, Anno Mundi, 1401, which was 
1444 vears ago.” 

‘‘Well,” said the Father of the Gods and of men, 
| **this nectar bears that age, and itis really good. Here, 
You are a judge of good 
| potables, and we want your opinion concerning this 

nectar.”’ 


Bacchus, come this way. 
> * 


This was addressed to a thick-set youthful person- 
age, whose ruddy countenance was highly expressive 
of good nature, and who waddled his portly form to- 
wards the throne, and readily taking the proffered cup, 

| emptied it of its contents. 

| **How doyou like it, Sir Toper?” asked his Majesty. 

| Why, Sire,” was the reply—**l think it is pretty 
gcoi, but by no means comparable to a modern pop- 
ular drink which they have in the United States of 
North America, some of which I drank a short time 

| since.”’ 

Jupiter involuntarily grasped a thander-bolt, and, 
his face flushed anger, he ‘cried out, “And 


+} 
with 
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pri’thee, Sirrah! What were you doing in North | 
America?” 
**Merk and I were riding out on the evening of the | 


Presidential election in the United States, and having 
visited several States and learned beyond all doubt, 


that Old Tip was elected, he proposed that we should } 


call at the Log Cabin, and inform him thereof. The | 
old gentleman received us kindly and treated us to a | 
jug of hard cider, which he said he had put up with 

his own hands, the year after the battle of the Thames; 

and by Jove! (I beg your pardon Sire.) It was the 

best drinkable I have tasted since I drank a pottle of 

sack, with old Sir John Falstaff. Tell me not of 

your Lesbian or Falernian wines, or your Champagne 
du Prince de Joinville. Give me hard cider from the 
Log Cabin, forever! Iam no longer patron of the vine, 
but have taken the apple tree under my special pro- 
tection.” 

**By my Father’s beard!” cried the enraged Mon- 
arch. ‘I never saw sucha set. No wonder mortals 
no longer reyere us. You are all corrupted and. leav- 
ing the good old ways of your fathers. I hear of noth- 
ing but change and reform, and from ambrosia and 
nectar you are fastcoming down to beef and plum- 
pudding, and to vile usquebangh. Venus, here ;” for 
by this time many of the Athanatoi, were collected 
about the noble wranglers, ‘“‘was just now waltzing 
with Apollo, instead of remaining firm to the good 
old Ionian dances, which she used to trip so lightly 
upon Mount Ida, with the young Anchises. That ex- 
posed her to far less suspicion than this new-fangled 
hug, and you all know how it ended.” 


**Oh, my noble Sire,” answered the beautiful God- 
dess, by no means disconcerted at this allusion to a 
well known faur pas, ‘‘ matrimonial life isso very 
dull in these virtuous days, that I was merely flirting 
with Apollo, to excite the jealousy of my adorable 
spouse, the blacksmith, yonder. I want to provoke 
him to a quarrel, just to enjoy the pleasure of peace- 
making. See how unconcerned he stands at yon 
window, smoking that everlasting Meerschaum, 
which old Mynheer Kepler, the Astronomer, gave 
him for a pair of iron Spectacles, which were really 
servicable, for the old gentleman was as near sighted 
as a mole.” 


‘©You will all do as you please;” continued Jupiter, 
‘‘but I tell you once for all, that you will never re- 
sume your influence over mortals, until you change 
your habits, and return to your former dignified course. 
You lay yourselyes under so many obligations by ac- 
cepting favours from them, that you have lost all pow- 
eroverthem. These modern inventions render them 
almost’ indépendent of us, and will eventually be our 
ruin.” 


‘I fully agree with your Majesty,”’ said Neptune. 
‘‘They no longer require me to use my trident in 
pushing their ships off of the Syrtes, for since the in- 


IN OLYMPUS 


| and was taking a morning ride up to the coast of 
| Greenland, when one of these huge steam ships came 
along and so frightened my young steeds, that I could 
| hardly keep them out of the Maelstroom.”" 
*¢ And once in there, my brother,” remarked Pluto, 
‘* you would have wished yourself out again, for that 
| whirlpool is the entrance to the most gloomy part of 
| my dominions, which, by the way, are not peopled as 
speedily since the invention of fire arms, as they were 
when the spear, the dart, and the sword were used 
in battle ; and for this, I too owe a grudge to mortals. 
| If it were not for Doctors, I should be without any ac- 
| cession of subjects.”” 


** As to that,’ said Mars, ‘* you need not complain 
| long, for there are improvements in fire arms, which 
pew render modern warfare quite as destructive as 

ancient. Look, for instance, upon Perkin’s steam 
cannon. Cochran’s rifle, with a revolving cylinder, 
| is not so well suited to the purpose of destruction, 
| owing to its liability to spontaneous discharge after it 
| is fired a few times, as is the imvention of a gentleman 
in your state, Mr. Inkle. His gun has a number of 
| small cylinders connected with the piece, in which 
are the powder and ball, and which can be fitted to the 
barrel, as quickly as a percussion cap could be put on. 
I am highly pleased with the invention.” 


*‘T can testify to that,” chimed in his little son 
Cupid, ‘‘ for the ingenious gentleman, who had some- 
what unwillingly remained long unmarried, so inter- 
ested father, that he gave me no peace, until I had 
used my arrows in his behalf, and Hymen tells me 
that he made vows at his altar a few months since.” 

‘** Speaking of the moderns,” said Vulcan, who had 
limped into the circle, and was now filling * Old 
Kepler” as he called his meerschaum, with knaaster 
from Amsterdam, ‘* speaking of moderns, have you 
heard of Dr. Williams, the Oculist ? Polyphemus the 
foreman of my Cyclopes, who until lately, has been 
only a burden since Ulysses put out his eye with a red 
hot spit, has been restored to sight, by the Doctor’s 
extraordinary skill, and he now keeps the forges under 
Etna in better order than they have been for more 
than three thousand years. Meik,a coal of fire if you 
please.” 

‘The moderns,” said Minerva, ‘‘ have certainly 
made wonderful advancement in science, for which 
they deserve much praise. Iam susprised, however, 
thatthey did not discover the science of Phrenology 
sooner than they did. I learned it first, when I was 
pent up among my father’s brains, and have made many 
additions to my know]edge subsequently, by studying 
the head of Medusa upon my Agis.”’ 


> 


The contest respecting the utility of modern dis- 
coveries and inventions ran high,—Jupiter and Nep- 
tune contending that they did more harm than good, 
and all the others espousing the opposite side of the 
question;—Pluto excepted, who, like some other 


vention of the compass they need not keep in sight of || casuists, took cach side alternately. While this de- 


land. They have almost deprived me likewise of the 
empire of the sea. Why, brother, not long since I 


bate was proceeding, Mercury whispered to me that 
his father was waxing warm, and that I had better not 








had harnessed to my chariot a couple of young whales, 


sit so near him, for he held a thunder-bolt in his hand. 
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This remark caused me to notice, for the first time, || your judgment, you are at liberty to introduce into 
that I occupied Juno’s chair, which I speedily left, your neat little numbers of the Magnolia, (once the 
and sought an humbler seat. At length Jupiter cried Ladies’ Book,) any contributions, solicited, or unsoli- 
out, “This will never do;—a truce to the contention. | cited, which might be obnoxious to criticism, consider- 
We will have tosend Mr. Inkle home presently, for ing your paper designed in some degree for the La- 
Pheebus will need his chariot. Let us have some | dies 
music first. Where is Pan?” I know the power of a name, have felt its authority, 
*‘T saw him just now,” said Mercury, “in the ante- but the unliffed scale should show its lightness, when 
chamber kissing Diana. Pity Endymion is not here.” | tested by true, moral weights. 
I thought it well for Mercury that Apollo did not hear The name of the author of the ‘Yemassee,’ is a 
this remark. strong defence: but neither his reputation, or that 
Pan was called in, and I noticed that he still con-| of any other man, can cover him; when he exposes 
tinues his penchant for goat-skin breeches, with the the joints of his armor—a boy might pierce him. 
hair outwards, which whim of his originated the fable, In your May number, is the commencement of a 
that he is a goat from the waist down. He played **Story of the Wigwam. The Loves of the Driver, 
upon his Syrinx; Apollo on the Lyre; Mercury on the || bY W.G. Simms, Esq.” Its progress and conclu- 
Violin; Venus on the Piano; and olus,—who at- || 90m cannot be known to any but himself, or you. He 


tended for this purpose, by special request,—upon the descends from his introduction, to which no serioue 


Harp; while the Muses sang. objection can be made, into the low valley of his 
Several pieces had been admirably performed, story; and be his intents, wicked or charitable, 
when Alectryon announcing the approach of Aurora, he cannot expect from such astory, be it ever so high- 
they played ‘‘Long time ago,” after which I prepared ry Saya aon laurel—it must be ivy—his clas- 
to depart. While taking leave of Juno, she remark- sic wreaths will no more flourish on his brow, and 
ed “I hope, Mr. Inkle, that you will publish “The |, "© ™ust descend with the specific gravity of the 
Lives, in numbers, in the Southern Ladies’ Book ,— Conceptronset such a subject. 
or, the Magnolia, I believe it is to be called hereaf- | Waving these considerations, the whole texture of 
ter,—which I assure you is destined to become the || 8°°!€tY forbids the introduction of such a romance. 
most popular periodical in the United States.” Prom- I cannot believe that Mr. Simms has duly consider- 
ising her Majesty, that I would certainly attend to her | o the whole bearing of his subject. His former fame 
request, I was conducted to the chariot, and in a short —nis desire t a Ge iteuyare, and the cnad- 
: eee ards of the country, conspire to urge him to some more 
imequees cape. See ay owe inspiring topic. I beseech him to leave the ‘Driver’ 
to his office, and add not an insult to our “‘men without 
AAPG DOOD DIC me a tear.”’ 
J am almost intimidated, when I againattempt to find 
faults, in another Carolinian, as I understand him to 
SAVANNAH, May 26th, 1841, be, of Packolette-Hall, but wil] proceed: 
To P. C. Pendleton, Editor and Proprietor | His Epistle Dedicatory gives promise of his inten- 
of the Magnolia. tion to lose no opportunity for a joke, but his easy slid- 
Dear S1x:—The lofty name of your periodical, || ing wit, cannot excuse his allusions to subjects 
with all its promise of fragrance, wafted from bud and || which may be forced upon us, but should never be in- 
blossom, has delighted the Southron, as he fondly hop- || vited. 





ed, that his forest flower, opening in freshness andex- || In this remark, I refer to parts of the Epistle Dedi- 
panding in beauty, would swell the glories of his sun- || catory to the promised narratives, which are commenc- 
ny land. ed in ‘The Conspirators.’"—-The tone which the first 


Some of the peculiarities of the Magnolia, are in its |, sweep of the strings announces, does not prelude the 
lofty trunk, its high swinging flower, its pale, chaste | future. 
whiteness; as, like a star, it shines in its green, quies- He touches with a bold and practised hand, and his 
cent, or waving canopy. || wit has the gush of a perennial fountain. 

Magnificent flower! The charm of Nature! The || _§Itis, therefore, to be regretted, that the author of the 
clambering boy breaks thee from thy stem, almost re- || Epistle should not have chosen a happier reminis- 
Juctant, and seems to fee] that he has intruded on thy | cence of Col. Butterball, than that selected from the 
vestal dignity. Lights and Shadows of his early adventures, more 

It is sweet to inhale pure thoughts from Nature; and | especially as he aims a polished shaft against virtue, 
the Poet’s soul, and the Painter’s eye, kindle in her || and Jaughs at vices, which youthful folly cannot ex- 
brightness; whether she tint the morning, blaze in | cuse. 
the evening sky, or put on her gorgeous robes, in || [am not ofthat number who fanatically condemn 
spring and summer flowers. Can the Magnolia’s '\ all merriment, nor would I break down the sweet 
leaves cover any thoughts, or receive the impress of |) || flowers of love and friendship. 
any words, save those like itself ? | I would not, if I could, put a lance in rest against 

But poetry aside, Mr. Pendleton, I wish to approach | the splendid glories of the classics—against ancient 
you in gentle earnestness, and inquire, how far, in | art, or modern genius—but would say, let purity, like 








would enoble her. 





the phosphoric light, mark the way, though it faintly \, 
shine, we can hail its kindling beams afar. 
You are at liberty to use this letter as you please. 
I love my country—her religion—her literature—I 
I hope ever to be sensitive tothese 
interests, and hold myself ready to defend them with 
independence, and a jnst consideration of the rights 
pnd feelings of others. Yours, &c. 


et ID DD DODDS 6 0cce— 


Written for the Magnolia. 
ANGER. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


— 


Deep, deep in the cell 

Of the heart, where it broodeth, 
Keep the dark passion pent, 
That so often intrudeth; 

No charm has fair childhood, 
Youth’s bright face hath none, 
When unsubdued anger, 

The mastery, hath won. 


Be gentle! be gentle! 

The tender young flower 

Boweth down in meek grace, 
When the storm-cloud doth lower; 
_ Sothe spirit, that calmly 

Bears on through all wrong, 

Owns wealth, which will serve it 
The wide world along. 


Oh! wear it, oh! wear it, 
Amid this earth’s fever, 
The treasure, good temper, 
“Twill fail thee, oh! never; 
‘The best of all weapons 


*T will prove in life’s field, 
For ’neath its sweet influence 


The sternest oft yield. 


If thou need’st to be angry, 
Ah! let thy heart cherish 
Resentment ’gainst self, 
Till thy vices, all perish; 
But break not for others, 
Thy temper’s strong chain, 
Or the blow, in rebounding, 
May harm thee again. 


Charleston, S. C. 


$n DID IIL Orn 


Tue first and greatest object of education is to 
discipline the mind. To do this, we must learn to 
fix the attention—to exercise patience—to think and 
act for ourselves—to form a judgment—to aim at 
great things continual/y—to study human nature—to | 
know and govern ourselves, and to cultivate and make | 
a proper use of memory. 


A PwRITAN. 


éANGER.—EDITOR’S TABLE. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 
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[ue remarks of a Puritan, are introduced in the 


same spirit, in which we trust and believe, from the 
character and station of the writer, they have been 
penned. To elicit truth and to correct error is a great 


and paramount duty. To erect an exalted standard 
of taste and virtue, isa good thing, but a much better, 
to bring others up to its observance. No one in this 
_community we believe, exerts a more wholesome 
, tendency to this end, both by precept and personal 
| example, than the writer alluded to. For this reason 
his remarks are of greater force, and entitled to serious 
consideration. It is not our intention to couch a lance 
|in defence of those who are much better skilled in 
defence as well as offence, than we are, but simply 
to place ourselves in a proper position as regards our 
| responsibility for what may be given to the public. 

In answer to the most important query of our 
| correspondent, in regard to how far we may feel at 
liberty to introduce into the Magnolia, any contribu- 
}tion, solicited or unsolicited, which might be ob- 
| noxious to criticism, considering it is designed in some 
degree for the ladies, we have to say, Ist, that we do 
not feel at liberty to introduce anything that can in 
any way be offensive to good taste or refined and 
delicate sentiment. We must suggest, however, that 
| it is a more difficult thing than is generally imagined, 
| 





|to steer, in a position like ours, such a course as to 
|give offence to none. There are many different 
orders of tastes to be pleased, and those who criticise 
|us, are expected not to lose sight of this fact. And 
| again, that we cannot always set up ourselves in 
| opposition to our correspondents, men of well acquired 
| fame, both for taste as well as intellect, even when in 
| our own judgment, there may be a tendency to error 
or bad taste, in some remarks or allusions they may 
make. For them, they are responsible and-not we. 

The power of a name is great, as the writer alludes, 
but we have not yet so felt its authority, as to make 
us err in offending good taste, were we sensible of it. 
The story of Mr. Simms, in our judgment possesses 
rare merit, graphically illustrating and comparing the 
characters of the Indian and Negro races, and justly 
describing both as they are known to us. Although 
the scenes are low, they are truthful and characteristic; 
had he made them otherwise, he would have signally 
| failed in faithful portraiture of character, that greatest 

merit of the dramatist and novelist. 





The very disgust which we are made -to feel in 
| perusing this story, is the author’s commendation, 
_and instead of its having a debasing influence upon the 
| mind, will have the contrary effect of rendering more 





| odious, that which is already so. These views may 
'| be erroneous, we are sorry if they are so, and will be 
| ready to yield up the ground if it cannot be made 
| tenable. They are the same as formed when this 
| story was first read by us. 

The writer, without question, possesses purity of 


|| taste, even to a sensitive degree, which is plainly 
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manifest in the sentiments of his letter to us, and we 


are not much surprised at the objection he has taken 
So far as our own position in the matter is concerned, 
however much we may respect both the writer and 
the sentiments he has expressed, we cannot but be- 


lieve that he over estimates the influence which may 


be possessed by one situated as we are, in correcting 
and pruning off, what a sensitive critic to the claims 
ofa pure taste, might look upon as an offensive re- 
dundance. Although we have said that we do not 
feel ourselves at lfberty to introduce any thing plainly 
offensive to good taste, we yet feel that it is not our 
province to constitute ourselves the judge, and cast 
away such things, containing sentiments or pictures, 
about the tendency of which, it is plain, even the 


wisest and best may, and do differ, especially when 


they come from sources of such unquestioned merit. 


And in making this statement we may subject our- | 


selves to the usual charge hurled against an Editor, 
whenever he makes a blunder, that he is without ex- 
cuse, having constituted himself the guardian, as it 
were, of public taste; and is consequently amenabie 
for every infringement of it, to each and every one, of 
tastes however fastidious, or of judgement however 
hyper-critical. 

In conclusion, may we not ask, if all such faithful 
discriptions of character are to be rejected, because 
they do not hold up to the view the high minded and 
virtuous, as examples tofollow? If it had been a 
fashionable debauchee making his more successful 
assaults upon virtue, would it have met with the same 
objection ? If so, which is the most obnoxious to 
If an excellent article, in the main, 
possessing more than an ordinary degree of merit, is 


criticism ? 


to be rejected because of a few blemishes, even which 
latter is a subject of difference between men of taste, 
and in such case who are to be the judges ? 


PosT-OF FICE LAW—EXCHANGE NEWSPAPERS 
—We have heretofore spoken of the unequal bearing 
of the Post-Office law, which requires of Magazine 
publishers to pay postage not only for the Magazines 
with which they may exchange, but for the newspa- 
pers, also. In consequence of this unfair regulation 
We are compelled to request those papers with which 
we have been for some time in exchange, tosend us 
only such of their papers as may contain notices of 
ourwork. The Magnolia will be regularly sent to 
all such. We regret to be compelled to make such a 
request, but it is unavoidable, asthe postage upon such 
a quantity of papers as we have been receiving is more 
than we feel able to pay. If the newspaper press 
would take this matter in hand, we might soon ex- 
pect an alteration of this law. The complaints of 
Magazine publishers are not apt to be heard, as they 
meddle not with politics, and are of consequence, 
without influence with political bodies. 
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Norices oF THE Press.—Unti! the present is- 


sue, we have placed upon our cover manv of the noti- 


have 
We have peen I 


interest 


ces of our work, which appeared in contempora- 


1 gratified to see that 
Some 
it it has not been un- 
Faults, quickly visible to the practised eyes 
of editors have been pointed out. 


ry journals. 
no small 18 felt in our enterprise. 
praise has been awarded us, i 
mixed. 


For this frankness, 
as well as for the commendations we have received, 
we now return sincere thanks. Improvement is our 
aim, and every thing calculated to quicken our pace 
and to keep us onward, is acceptable. In the mean 
time, we hope the old adage “‘we must craw], before 


we can walk,” will not be forgotten. 

In presenting these nofices to our readers we have 
had two objects in view. Believing that the periodi- 
cals of the day afford a mean of judging of public opin- 
ion, we have given their notices of our Monthly, in 
the first place, to show the prevalence of the feeling, 
that such a work as we have undertaken to publish is 
desirable, and, in the second place, to let it be known, 
—for the encouragement of those, who have kindly 
lent their aid to us by contribution and patronage, in 
the very incipiency of our labours,—how far we have 
succeeded heretofore in supplying the desideratum. 
These objects accomplished we now deem it proper 


_ that they should give way in a degree to other matter. 


True, our past numbers are not necessarily an earn- 
est ofthose yet to come, and, whatever success we 
may have had in gratifying the public, it is certainly 
no proof, that we will not fail in future, yet we prom- 
ise Our patrons to use our best endeavours to make 
each successive number more valuable. 

Now we ask with al] due modesty, whether we have 
not done something to merit public confidence and 
patronage? Shall we indeed take the opinion of the 
press—on this subject, wholly free from party influ- 
ence—to be the opinion of the public? If so, may we 
not claim some small consideration, when we ask for 
support? Ifthe notices of our work have been penn- 
ed by sincere writers, we have afforded some pleasure 
to the public,—and we make no unreasonable de- 


| mand, when we ask all, who are interested in the 
| cause we have espoused, to do their ufmost,—withir 





the limits of prudence and justice to themee)lves,—to 
give us complete success in our undertaking. 


———— 0 (2 OD OD DOF PP Per —— 


AN esteemed writer has said ‘‘ In the world a man 
must be either anvil or hammer.” This is un- 
fortunately too true, though the saying can only be 
applied in a reversed sense. In fact, the smaller 


| mass inflicts its strokes upon the larger—in figure, the 
The patricians, great men 
are the anvils; the plebeians, little men, are hammers; 
and, oddly enough, the anvils are the pounders, the 
hammers the poundees. 


greater deals the blow. 
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GEN. WM. HENRY HARRISON, 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. | 
} 


THE great national bereavement which this coun- 
try has been called to mourn in the decease of the 
President of the United States, Gen. Wm. Henry Har- 
rison, is an event of too much importance to let pass, 
without a passing record. The press from one end of 


the Union to the other, have been teeming with the sad || 
intelligence and the mournful reflections consequent || 


upon it, for moe than a month past. 
case, it would be vain and useless riow, to add any 
thing by way of reflection, or to dwell in words of 
grief upon the virtues and worth of the deceased. 
These are in the mouths of every one, and are fixed up- 
on the records of the country, whose annals will show 
but few brighter pages than those which perpetuate 
the memory of his deeds in war and in peace, as a 
private citizen, or as a dispenser of the laws of his | 
country. And after all that may be said for him on 
account of his valor or his talents, these dwindle away 
in importance, when compared with a virtue, for 
which he was yet more distinguished—that of up- 
rightness and honesty—who has passed through a long, 
eventful and arduous life, untainted by corruption and 
unsullied by dishonor. This we believe is accorded 
to him even by his enemies, and no richer fame could 
be his. In this event, we can but recognize the Hand 
of an Over Ruling Providence, whose ways are inscru- 
table, and ‘past finding out,’ but who ordereth all 
things in wisdom, that the end may prove for the bene- 
fit of his creatures, although that end is often unfor- 
geen by them. His fame is the legacy left to his | 
country, may his countrymen cherish it as an incentive 
to virtue, patriotism and honor ! 

General William Henry Harrison, was the ninth 
President of these United States, and of the nine, the | 
fifth born in Virginia. This is the only instance in | 
the history of this Republic, in which a Chief Magis- 
trate has been taken off during the period of his | 
services. Called by a great people to the highest seat 
known to human ambition, from the humble place of 
a quiet citizen, he was only permitted to occupy it 
for the short space of a month, and then, called by a 
more irresistible voice than the mandate of a people, | 
to go down to the lowly tomb. The universal sympa- | 
thy which follows him to this silent honse ‘ appointed | 
for all living,’ is without a parallel. The lesson which | 
it teaches us of the uncertainty of human ambition, of | 
worldly honor, we trust will not be lost upon a people, 
whose weal depends so much upon a just estimate of 
their relation to, and dependence upon an Almighty | 
arm ; this being the chief corner-stone of al] moral | 
right and political prosperity. | 

The memorable words of his latest breath should | 
not soon be forgotten, but be inscribed upon the heart | 
of every lover of his country. «I wisn you To un- | 
DERSTAND THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. [| WISH THEM CARRIED ovr. 
I ASK NOTHING MORE.” 











Such being the || 








} 








Written for the Magnolia. 
LINES ON 


THE DEATH OF GEN. HARRISON. 


*T wAS as if the Sitocco’s breath 
Had passed upon our land, 
When the spectre monarch, death, 
Came with his icy hand; 
When the damp engulphing gfave, 
Had seized upon the GREAT, 
The glorious and the brave,— 
To leave us desolate. 


He hath passed away—away, 
From the kingdoms of the living, 
Like the quenching of the ray 
Of some glorious star in heaven; 
Orsome beacon o’er the air,— 
The mariner’s guiding light, 
That hath ceased to throw it’s flare, 
Forth to the stormy night. 


’Twas by 2 river’s water,* 
Beneath the forest shade, 

That the blood-red stain of slaughter, 
Bright crimsoned on his blade; 

When the voice of the battle pealed, 
In thunders o’er the air, 

And when death was on the field,— 
That warrior he was there. 


One tear—for a nation’s glory 

Is slumbering in the grave, 
And upon the page of story, 

He but lives—the great and brave: 
One tear—for a warrior’s dead, 

In death he hath fallen asleep, 
And his hushed and lonely bed, 

Is cold, and dark, anddeep. 


But o’er the spirit’s sadness, 
Bright thoughts of joy arise,— 
In a land of sunny gladness, 
Amid the starry skies, 
By the crystal shining river, 
And the light of choral spheres, 
He will dwell in joy forever, 
Beyond a nation’s tears. 





* Two rivers meet at Tippecanoe. 
t **And he showed me a pure river of waterof life, 


Thus in death, was he more glorious, than even in || clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 


his long and eventful life. 


i} and of the lamb.’ 


Rev. 22. 1. 
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